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REPUDIATING CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


fiw Democratic-Populist convention recently 
held at Chicago, after having advocated the 
repudiation of just obligations, after having denied 
the binding force of contracts, after having struck 
a blow at the authority of the Supreme Court, 
also turned its hand, quite consistently, we admit, 
against that reform which has done so much to 
increase the efficiency and to elevate the morals 
of the public service that every good citizen has 
become its friend and advocate, The ravage of 
the public service is part of the scheme of general 

spoliation. Tlie civil service clause in the Chicago 
platform reads thus: ‘‘ We are opposed ‘to life ten- 

in petite seevien.: We favor appointments 





: re ten 
offices. ree tegen te ak pak es tite 
tenure that is being built up in Washington which 
exciudes from participation in the benefits the 
humbier members of our society.” 

The platform as well as the explanatory speech 
accuses the reformed system of things which do not 
exist, with the evident purpose of making it odious, 
to the end of subverting it. The accusation is two- 
fold: First, that the merit system in practice has 
established life tenure in office; and secondly, that 
it does not furnish equal opportunities to all citi- 
zens of ascertained fitness, or, in the language of 
Mr. BRYAN, that it ‘“‘excludes the humbler mem- 
bers of our society.” Both charges are absolutely 
unfounded. They are the charges. which from the 
very beginning of civil service reform have been 
used by spoils politicians to excite prejudice in 
the popular mind against a reform which threat- 
ened to do away with their nefarious trade. ‘It is 
neither the aim nor is it the effect of the reformed 
system to establish life tenure in the official places 
it controls. It is not life tenure but merit tenure 
that it contemplates. It demands that the public 
servant shall be secure in his place, not so long as 
he lives, but so long as he is able to do his duty and 
does it, and as his general character and conduct 
are fitting his station. This is merit tenure. The 
tenure is to cease as soon. as tle merit ceases. The 
charge brought by the Chicago platform and by 
Mr. BryAN is therefore false. 

And what do they propose to substitute? ‘‘ Fixed 
terms of office.” The meaning is, of course, that 
they not only will preserve the fixed terms of office 
where they already exist, as in most of the so-call- 
ed Presidential appointments, but introduce them 


’ where they do not exist, as in the clerical force of 


the departmental service. Every well-informed 
man knows that the enactment of the law first es- 
tablishing fixed terms of office—the so-called four- 
years-term law—-was instigated by President Mon- 
ROE's Secretary of the Treasury, CRAWFORD, under 
the pretence that it would serve to enforce the ac- 
countability of officers handling public money, but 
that his real purpose was to build up an office- 
holders’ machine to serve his ambition for the 
Presidency. The bill was signed by Monrog with- 
out consideration in the dying hour of his admin- 
istration. THOMAS JEFFERSON, whom Mr. Bryan 
is so fond of quoting—not always correctly, how- 
ever-—addressed to JAMES MADISON a letter in 


wah te ht mien ay W var 
cating every years: y oad : 
offices of the government”; and with cha 


foresight he thus described its inevitable effects: 
‘Tt saps the constitutional and salutary functions 





of the President, and introduces a principle of in- - 
trigue and corruption which will soon leaven the » 


mass, not only of Senators, but of citizens. It will 
keep in constant excitement all the hungry cor- 
morants for office, render them, as well as those in 


| place, sycophants to their Senators; engage them 


in eternal intrigues to turn out one and put in an- 
other, in cabals to swap with, and make of them, 
what all executive directories become, mere sinks 
of corruption and faction.” To all of which MapI- 
SON assented. They spoke wisely. There has been 
hardly anything more deleterious to the efficiency 


as well as to the honesty of the public service, and 


more demoralizing in its effects upon our whole po- 
litical life, as this law,,which, by establishing the 
system of fixed terms of.office, encouraged encouraged frequent 
changes, stimulated the greed of the “hungry cor- 
morants” for place, turned Congress into an assem- 
bly of patronage-brokers and spoils-mongers, and 
our election eampaigns into scrambles for plunder. 
And this system, according to the Chicago con- 
vention and Mr. Bryay, is not only to be preserved 
so far as it unfortunately exists, but it is to be ex- 
tended over the whole service, especially that part 
of it which is now governed by the civil service 
law and enjoys happy exemption from the bar- 
barous ravages of party warfare. The government 
departments are now on the whole admirably or- 
ganized and manned, A large majority of their 
force owe their places to merit tested by competi- 
tive examination and a term of probation, and have 
received their appointments without regard to 
party connection. The standard of character, abil- 
ity, and efficiency among them is higher than ever 
before. To break up this system and to substitute 
for it one of fixed terms, with all its demoralizing 
tendencies, is an idea worthy of a Vandal. Thata 
political party should contemplate such a thing is 
hardly conceivable, ex upon the supposition 
thet. in it the rend med spoil has killed every con- 


flagrantly false pny first. 
Tosi thx anata is the truth. Under the spoils 
system appointment to public place depended upon 
the favor of some influential politician. Under 
the merit system the son of the hod-carrier has 
exactly the same rights and privileges as the son 
of the millionaire. He does not need the favor or 
influence of anybody. The chances of the two in 
the competitive test are exactly the same. Whether 
rich or poor, the best man wins and gets the prize. 
It has been said by the spoils politicians that the 
examinations are so conducted as to give college- 
bred men a decisive advantage. This too is false, 
Of the many thousands of winners of places by 
competitive examination in the Federal service the 
college-bred men count hardly ten: per cent., and 
outside of the departments requiring scientific 
knowledge hardly six per cent. The merit system 
is therefore emphatically the people’s system. It 
represents the true democratic idea in the public 
service. And this is what the Populist-Democratic 
party and Mr. Bryan would destroy. This iniqui- 
tous scheme alone should condemn them. For- 
tunately the friends of civil service reform ‘find op- 
posed to these false Democrats a candidate whose 
sympathy with this cause is above doubt. Mr. 
McKINLEY never failed to speak and to vote for 
the merit system whenever it needed support in 
Congress, and the platform upon which he stands 
demands in terse phrase that the civil service law 
be faithfully executed, and that its operation be 
extended to the utmost limits of practicability. 


THE CHEAP-MONEY MOVEMENT. 


THERE is a good deal of-misinformation in all 
parts of the country as to the: ‘purposes of the ad- 
vocates of silver and as to. the meaning of free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and if the 
present campaign for sound. money and honest 
government is to be conducted successfully, a good 
many voters must be enlightened -on elementary 


questions. The task is all the-more difficult, and - 
therefore the demand for its: performance al] the - 


more immediate, because the silver men have been 
at work for several years, They have scattered the 
literature of their faith broadcast the Union, 
and clubs have ten if not quite, 
all the States for the spread of their propaganda. 
Considering the energy which has been displayed 
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himself that he has 
his. m on 
perhaps gladly, leave hi Res 

The friends of silver J amount 
of money in circulation, and ree t to be able 
to accomplish this object by com the gov- 
ernment to coin silver again as well as gold, and 


-to make the two differing metals a standard of 


value. Money can be earned only by giving some- 
thing of value—products, merchandise, or labor— 
in return for it. Mr. BRYAN does not pretend that 
the laws of Congress can increase the amount of 
products or merchandise or labor in the country. 
He believes, it is true, that there 
power in laws although they are made by bum 
beings, but he probably does not believe that la 
ean add to the things Gr vaies at 


> 





ofthe tailor, the iron of’the blacksmith, scars or 
that reaps and builds, cost more to-those who want 
them. It is not explained how the farmer is to be 
benefited by a higher price for his wheat, if, at the 
same time, he is to be obliged to pay more for his 
seed, his machinery, his Jabor, his horseshoeing, 
his clothes, and for the building of his barn; nor 
how the blacksmith, the tailor, and the wage-earners 
are to be enriched by dear food. This is a part of 
the question which Mr. Bryan and his associates 
do not discuss. 

Hard times have come to this country, and the 
friends of silver propose to lighten the burdens of 
the producers and toilers by making the currency 
cheaper and unstable. There is a good deal of 
misapprehension as to the extent of the hard times, 
and much more as to their cause. The silver men | 
say that they are due to the demonetization of sil- 
ver in 1873. In the first place, silver was not de- 
monetized in 1878; the } se y doles 

e ver dollar 





vegan tn the year 1878, alt chow * h the gov- 
ernment coined all the silver of fineness 
that was brought to it, only two heehed and nine- 
‘ty-three thousand silver dollars were minted. But 
while by this act the silver dollar was omitted from 
the list of coins of the United States, the coinage of 
minor silver being continued, ‘silver remained, and 
still remains, part of the money of the country, 
while the existing silver dollar is of full Jegal- 
tender value. There is now in the country silver _ 
currency to the amount of $989,000,000. So it is 

untrue that silver is not part of the country's cur- 
‘rency; it is only true that from 1878 to 1878, and 
since 1893, during eight years of the country’s his- 
_tory,, the laws have provided that no silver dollars 
shall be coined except from the large stock of bull- 
_ion_ already in the possession of the government. 
Nor is it true that the hard times resulted from the 
passage of the act of 1873. On the contrary, there 
was a good deal of prosperity within the period be- 
tween 1873 and 1893, and some of this prosperity 
was due to the passage of the resumption act, which 
bound the government to redeem the. greenbacks 


- in gold. 


If silver is added again to the money of the 
out: , it must inevitably become the only money. . 
There is now in the country about $2.224,000,000 
in money and its representatives, of which about 
:$600,000,000 is in gold and $989,000,000 is in silver. 
‘The gold will leave the | for men will not 
pay their debts in 100-cent dollars when they 
can pay them in 53-cent silver dollars. So, for a 
time at least, this effort of the silver-men to pro- 
vide more money. will result in less money. After 
many years they might be able to coin enough 
silver dollars to take the place of the gold that will 
be expelled the country by the triumph of free sir. 
ver, but for a long-time there will be a contraction 
of the currency, Mr. Bryan's effort is not the 
first one to remedy hard times by means of cheap 
money, nor.is free coinage of silver unknown to_ 
the country. . Free coinage of silver was author- 
ied by the coinage Iaws-of the United hates from 
1792 to 1873, but. gold was undervs when the 
ratio between it and silver. was | 
which was the first ratio a : 





ounces of silver; it was worth 15.17 ounces. There- 
fore gold did not circulate, while the circulation 























silver dollars to every holder of a gold dollar. Else-. 


where it is thought to mean that the government 
will present each citizen with sixteen silver dollars. 
These are more tempting propositions to some 
minds than the proposition of the silverites, which 
is that the people of this country—for all the gov- 
ernment’s money comes from the people—be com- 
pelled to pay one dollar for every fifty-three cents’ 
worth of silver, and to coin it into money; in oth- 
er words, when one ounce of gold is worth thirty 
ounces of silver, that the government shall treat 
it as worth only sixteen ounces, 
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gee this length, ate refusing to allow gold to be wity COMMERCIAL EXOLUSIVENESS. 


nm from them unless they are satisfied that it is not : 
for hoarding. Tue time was when a nation could afford to stand com, 
In such a condition it cannot be said that reassurance is mercially alone, depending upon its own resources, vith 


F. not needed. ‘There could be no more effectual demonstra- very slight trading connection with other countries, main- 


tion of confidence: that a majority of the. voters of the ly for articles of luxury. The home market was to be 


~ country have not gone crazy than the offer of the institu. supplied by domestic products, and even colonies were 


tions which have the largest stocks of gold to share their made commercially dependent upon the mother-country. 
stocks with the government, taking in return the promis- Not only was this the relation of one country to another, 


* gory notes the value of which the repudiators threaten to but of one district to another within the same country. 


reduce to 58 cents. This is what the New York banks Everything was local, and the fiscal machinery was used 
have done. More than enough of their gold has been to assure this restriction of trade. Labor was not free to 


‘ subscribedto the Treasury to restore its redemption fund move frem place to place; and under such cireumstances 


to a hundred millions, The expedient of a loan, through the little capital in existence was kept at home, 
contract isch gn erument mas ey fo te Bagh oe tet to-day amount to an economic revolu- 


ee ee 

2 Capital is even more free in its movements, 
Light Biigese” It is pr asfiteaagy. yosadgronrangy gy Sop mcw: m 
where a profit is promised. Industry bas become local- 
ized in immense factory cities, but the products of indus- 





not a Prana 5 
‘“*magnificent,” but it is also business. Enlightened self- 
interest is the motive of it, Dut the enlightenment is as 
clear as the self-interest. If the threat agninst the public try go wherever a market offers. In agriculture, as well 


of ‘the 


credit should be fulfilled, the banks could pay their in- as in manufactures, the production of some countrics has 
debtedness, including their own notes, at a discount of _ become specialized, and runs in a few lines of export; but 
50 per cent., while the gold they withheld from the gov-__ it is the demands of commerce which have produced the 
ernment and hoarded in their vaults would aurely retain specialization, and by means of commerce all that is needed 
its value, and in the general wreck of things might easily from abroad is obtained. 
increase its purchasing power. This is the view that a Some few relics of the old system of restriction remain. 
mere Shylock might take. But in that case their gold The commercial relations between Spain and Cuba are 
would be their only asset that would keep its place. As what they were a century ago, but the resulting evils are 
it is only in and through the national prosperity that the aggravated because all other and competing colonies have 
banks can prosper, their coming to the rescue of the gov-¢ become possessed of the liberty to grow what they pleased, 
ernment was as businesslike as it was brave, for it took and to market the products where the highest returns 
courage to act upon an enlightened view of their interest, were obtainable. Cuba can buy and sell only where 
Such a demonstration of confidence in the American peo- Spain directs, and under regulations which oblige it to 
ple cannot but beget confidence. yield all profits to Spain. The result is that Cuban oro- 
Though this action was thus businesslike, how does it ductiveness has been exploited for the benefit of the mo- 
fit in with the conception of the ‘‘money power” with prevaiccerass ie: and the population of the island, driven to 
which demagogues have infected so large a part of the desperation and verging on economic ruin, rebel against the 


agricultural population? If the banker throve upon calam-— 
ity, he would be looking forward with giee to the election 


oppressor. The Spanish rule of colonies wa» long since 
laid aside, in whole or part, by other nations, and to the 


A PRACTICAL QUESTION. 

THERE is a Very important question of campaign meth- 
ods that must be determined by those who are opposed 
to Mr. Bryan and his platform. 

The voters: of the-country must be shown the signifi- 
cance of this dangerous movement. They must not only 
be taught the fundamental principles of finanee and.the 
error of Mr. Bryan's attitude on the money question, 
but the gross immorality of the rest of his platform, its 
pris prada oye can gemepetigy ia ae 

private 








gee, and Democratic voters need this teach- 
ing, and ‘it is to be-assumed that the Republicans will re- 
ceive it at their party But how are the Demo- 
cratic voters to be instructed, and where are the teachers 
to find a platform? Senator Vinas and General Brace 
have begun a movement looking to the solution of this 
problem in Wisconsin by urging the nomination of a 
third State ticket. INinois Democrats have issued an ad- 
dress calling fora second Democratic National Convention, 
and there is talk of a third party in Alabama and in Texas. 
Ex-Con Brno, of Indiana, however, and many 
of the Eastern Democrats are opposed to a third ticket, 
believing that sound-money Democrats can be easily in- 
duced to vote directly for ® for Mr. McKrvtxy. If they can 
be, of course they will-be all the more effective. . 

Each State must speak for itself in this matter. What 
is to be remembered is that, without instruction, the ma- 
jority of Democrats are likely to vote for the candidate 
of their party, and it is essential that as many Democratic 
votes as possible be turned from him. To accomplish 
this, some plan must be devised which will enable Demo- 
cratic speakers to address Democratic audiences. It has 
been said that more Democratic than Republican speakers 
are well equipped for the peculiar work of this campaign, 
and this is probably true, owing to the active struggle 
that has been going on within the Democratic party, and 
this effective power, already prepared and eager for em- 
ployment, must ‘be utilized for the welfare and safety of 
the country. © 


THE BANKS AND THE TREASURY. 


No doubt it is deplorable that in a time of profound 
peace, and when nothing assails the credit of the United 
States but the madness of some of its own cilizens, it 





of Bryan and the dishonor and ruin of the country, and advantage of both colony and mother-country. 
meanwhile he would be keeping his gold to himself. A The imposition of local customs duties on merchandise 
mind not entirely unsettled by the silver craze would per- crossing the frontiers of the district i still’ to be encounter- 
ceive in this action of the banks the identity of their in- ed in some nations, but always among peoples little devel- 
terest with the public. interest, and would perceive that. oped incommerce. Mexico,wherea very onerous net-work 
denunciation of ‘‘ Wall Street” was as reasonable and of local taxes on commerce had long existed, his just abol- 
efficacious as. tlie action of the Irishman who smashed the ished all interior custom-honses, and makes trade between 


thermometer for keeping the weather so cold. 


NTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


ly eomcliide that ie might have gone further, and 
that ‘his fellow-subjects would prefer to surrender much 
that they have claimed rather than lose the assurance that, 
in the future, the two countries will be bound to attempt 
to settle all their differences by peaceful methods. 

In the correspondence, as published, Mr. OLNEy's posi- 
tion seems to us mitich stronger than that of the English 
Premier. Lord Sauissury wants to begin by establishing 
real arbitration for comparatively small matters, leaving 
larger questions affecting the sovereignty or the territory 
or territorial rights of either power in the complete control 
of the government deeming to be itself adversely affected 
by a decision of the arbitrators. If either power feels iteelf 
aggrieved by such a decision, it may protest, and then the 
matter is to be left to six judges, three of them to be judges 
of the Supreme Court of Great Britain, and the three 
others to be judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. One of these judges, under Lord Satissury’s 
plan, would have the power to set aside the decision of 
the arbitrators. This would leave all matters of moment, 
which means all matters out of which war is likely ‘to 
arise, under full control of the tontending parties, Mr. 
OLNEY, on the other hand, insisison the establishment of 
a real arbitration. He also shows a large grasp of the 
most important international question that is now pend- 
ing, and therefore a statesmanship that must give him 
high rank among American diplomats. 

The Venezuela question is not forgotten, but the con- 
troversy with the United States is treated by Lord Sauts- 
BuRY in much better humor than he displayed in his 
earliest utterances. This country is now accepted as the 
friend of Venezuela, and not as an interloper. This recog- 
nition brings with it responsibilities which may cause us 
trouble in the future, but they will be responsibilities 
which we have invited. Lord Satispury still insists on 
protecting” settlers who have entered the disputed 
pense che ugete= Sorlorharbaomer ah but having gone so far 
end by accepting the logic of 
ar desea lgeaent cannot be asked 


However we may 
great ‘and beneficent end if it leads to the establishment 


of international arbitration between Great Britain and 
the United States. 
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state and state aa free as is the internal commerce of the 
United States, In some of the countries of South Amer- 
ica these local taxes are collected, but the great example 
of €2 o be found in ‘here arbitrary 









§ arot baatixs. 
"(davai tadeo in hace memeenietaine By 
the restrictions on transportation the raw materials. cannot 
be-collected where they maybe used, and manufacturing 
enterprises become impossible, or are made: the privilege 
of a favored monopoly. A case in point is the recent 
abandoning by Japanese capitalists of a project to eatab- 
lish a large cotton-mill ut. Shanghai. The Chinese are in 
a position to impose any taxes they please on cotton car- 
ried from the interior to Shanghai, and, with their known 
dislike to the intrusion of foreigners, !t is more than likely 
such taxes would be prohibitive. Not only wonld the for- 
eign enterprise be heavily handicapped in the race, but 
the few Chinese miils would be favored by discriminating 
duties, and ao industry could stand such hostile legisla- 
tion, No wonder Chinese “‘exclusiveness ” has become o 
hyword of reproach! 

Yet advanced as is the United States in the scale of civ- 
ilization, there are more than a few curvivale or imitations 
of the exclusive policy. Under the plea of raising the 


Abba 


- standard of labor, restrictions on immigration are imposed. 


Such restrictions as are of a police nature, designed to ex- 
clude the chronic pauper, the ignorant, the helpless, and 
the criminal, are justified as measures of state necessity. 
But no theory can defend the exclusion of the skilled 
and intelligent laborer while the unski#ed is admitted in 
shoals. The movement of foreign capital into the United 
Staies, silent and immeasurable as {¢ is, has been hamper- — 
ed by unwise public policy. Since the ‘‘compromise”’ 
with silver in 1878 the flow of foreign capital-for invest- 
ment has been uncertain, because the careful invesior was 
not assured of receiving the'terms of his bond-when it be- 
came due. And the mischievous effect of agitation uver 
silver is reflected in the present disinclination of Europe 
to venture largely in Ainerican undertakings. A high 
protective tariff interferes with the imports of merchan- 
dise, and indirectly affects the exports,.for nations buy 
where they may sell to best advantage. Further, predi- 
bition or restriction invites .prohibition or restriction 
from others, to the loss of both countries indulging in the 
commercial war... If we will not take the products of 
Germany or France, those countries will examine critical- 
ly the products cf the United States, and a very slight 
excuse will give support to measures. excluding them 
from their markets. Even China, galled by the regula- 
tions prohibiting the immigration of her people into the 
United States, threatened to retaliate by prohibiting thr 
use of American petroleum in China. Exctusiveness, then, 
can no longer be set up as a commercial principle. 
A nation gains by the prosperity of its fellow-naticns, but 
to share in it there must be full reciproaity in peivilege. 
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JOSEPH WESLEY HARPER. 
In the private office of & Brothers—buitt and 

=. memorial wins tous tected founded’ 
and established on s sure basis this ishing -house— 
is this inscription, written by George William Curtis: 

“ fiame 3 bat tet true hands on 

re oe oan at torch from sire to } me 

Joseph Wesley Harper, who away on the 2ist of 
July, was the son of Joseph Wesley Harper, one of these 
four brothers. The torch that passed into his hand suf- 
fered no diminution of its first pure flame. It was char- 
acteristic of his own -spirit as well as of the distinctive 
qualities of his father’s nature that he selected as an in- 
scription to that father’s memory the words which Thack- 
eray wrote of Colonel Newcome: ‘‘ Everybody who knew 
him loved him: everybody, that is, who loved modesty, 
generosity, and honor.” 

Everybody who knew Mr. Harper. was impressed. by 
his distinctive personality, manifest in every expression 
of himself. .A sense of his singular grace of manner, of his 
gravely sweet demeanor, and of his unfailing courtesy 
could not have escaped his errand-boy, or even the least 
intimate servant of hig household. To those nearer friends 
to whom he gave himself without reserve in social inter- 
course, in conversation, corres: nce, or festive good- 
fellowship, were disclosed qualities of mind and heart so 


Las 


individual in their expression as never to be forgotten. - 


The simplest business transaction was never with him-a 
merely perfunctory act; oe entered into it from 
his rich and genial.nature that e it worthy of remem- 
brance. Every letter he wrote, whether of a social or 
ee eee na quarter of a — = 
conducted the important literary correspondence o 
publishing house with which he was connected, as his 
father had done before him— was not only a model. of 
good idiomatic English, but had besides some 1 
charm distinguishing it from. ordinary corres ence. 
It is difficult to estimate the value of such graceful inter- 
change between a great publishing house and its literary 
correspondents at home and abroad, considering letter- 
writing simply as an accomplishment; but with Mr. Har- 
per it was something more than that—something distinc- 
tive to the writer, whose enjoyment of free play in ex- 
pression was only equalled by the satisfaction derived 
from it by his reader. In his letters to intimate friends, 
as in his conversation, this free play flowed into the in- 
dulgence of a characteristic humor, always restrained by 
consideration for the feelings of others and by reverence 
for sacred things, but otherwise often boundless, even to 
the verge of extravagance. 

This humor on purely festive occasions overflowed into 
rollicking and almost boyish exuberance, In graver so- 
cial functions it was a play of a finer sort, serving a genial 
appreciation or an equally genial satire, and sometimes 
turned into a relentless denunciation of imposing shams. 

To the last, Mr. Harper held to old-fashioned . ways, 
though tolerant of new ones. He could _never,-for in- 
stance, bring himself to the use of a type-writer. ‘ But in 
all important matters he was fully abreast with the most 
progressive movements of his time. ‘To his business aaso- 
ciates he was always an inspiration—a challenge to every 
man to do his best; and his whole nature responded to the 
affectionate loyalty which it evoked. 

Mr. Harper never sought publicity of any kind. He 
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y, if we mistake not, that he published his ¥ 
ds, ; This-volume.was at~ once 







ers of his generation—irrecov 


who have worked with him inthe’ alma ivincoeran fruitful European tour. Itshows - 


a close study.and a delicate apprec’ 


: the suppression -of-the costly wage! Le wung dhe 8 
ple, and through periodicals meeting, interpreting, and visions: of the lish: translation w had been made 
pressing the popular thought and sentiment, progress in .by:thé American Bible Society. 
every field has been promoted, and in the line of popular His nine years’ rectorship of Grace Church, Baltimore, 
piration. brought into prominence the intense which was 
ple of Mr. Harper's political faith a marked characteristic of the man. He was t dur- 
was his belief in-the American people, a conviction which | ing the war in.visiting the sick and w in 
could not be shaken. Whatever at the surface of our po- ® 


eep-seated love of honor and of honesty that had alwa e-who | most 
characterized the American people would bring her into Tn: his episcopate, Bishop 
We 


safe waters. } — his fello: 
A personality so vital as Mr. Harper’s, and so varied in Church an 
its, range of manifestation, is, in the love. and of 


open! 2 - eye of a Ch 
those from whom it bas so suddenly vanished, an ever 4 en ‘ 
ing possession, so abiding and so deathless as to contradict © of’ 


back to us throu gh the stillness we call death its insistent 
message of ast faith in unfailing honor. 


man | : 
and he : 
was 
THE: RT. REV. ARTHUR CLEVELAND a Chi mar 
COXE, D.D., LL.D. Rasen: in’ 
A conspicuous figure‘has di from the Church Papal a ega 
of Arthur Cleveland . works was ! 


and ‘the State in the sudden ; ¢ 





the Tia? Bamiedl Planes 





., # noted terian 
divine. He was graduated with high honors by the Uni- - 
versity of the.City.of New York at the age of twenty. 

He i entered } 8 three years’ course of tably 
study at the-General Acne! Geges at his 
ordination entered on a charge of St. Ann's, Mor- 
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tacks upon the Anglican Church; and his contributions 


on the subject of Anglican orders. - 


» Bat though Bishop Coxe was an ardent and almost in- 
cessant controv al 
and genial of men. He was a gentleman of the old school, 
fall of kindliness to all. He inherited remarkable conver- 
sational powers from his father. He was withal 
acquainted with all classical literature ancient and - 
ern, and an apt quotation seemed always at bis command 
<7 nt to what he was saying. This wide —s 
‘ound learning added to his personal qualities 
earnestness and fearlessness and a poetic tem 
and aided by his fine personal presence, gave him a rare 
and altogether peculiar eloquence in the pulpit and on the 
latform. Happy the cause that was championed by him 
n debate. 
Bishop Coxe is survived by the beloved ‘‘ wife of his 
youth,” two sons, and a daughter. 
Grorce 8. MALLORY. 


gfasertol 


to fear one, for he had built on strong foundations, and 
gave every promise of continuing to 4 a leader and an 
admired’ honored citizen to the end of thestory. Yet 
circumstances which had already taken him in some de- 
gree out of prfblic life might for a time have put him out 
of the public mind. But, as it was, that had not hap- 
pened. When death overtook him he was still in the full 
enjoyment of his remarkable popularity. 

e must have enjoyed it very y- We all like to 
see a man evjoy life, and all people whose livers work as 
they should follow with sym interest the courses 
of men who seem to be ng out of life all the good 
things that are lawfully —s to them. To such per- 
sons I's career is a cheerful and inspiring memory; 
the more. so because, however fortunate he may have 
rr 2 cone ne Se Sere, ae by OO 
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clapped its at Commencement, 

voted for him when he ran for office. Harvard applause 
is very sweet to Harvard ears. Russell had it as no man 
of his years has had it since the war, or perhaps ever. 
Wherever he went it followed him, full of enthusiasm, of 


affection, of pride. It makes a lump come in this present - 


writer's throat when he remembers sitting a long afternoon 
through in a window on Fifth Avenue watching the 
Coiumbian parade. It was a great show, but it took 
long time to _—_. and any show grows tiresome to a tired 
spectator. But a shout coming up the street roused a 
listless gazer. ‘ Who's coming now?” and then, as the 
shouting came hearer, ‘‘ Why, it’s Billy Russell on a 
Vite, ed Cape hia bande and ebenee lies sue peeeaemies 
ife, e 8, an eers one 
Russell goes by, well mounted, and sitting his horse well, 
very cool, very clean, with a very shiny hat in his 
hand, bewing cheerfully to a cheering crowd. | 

Bless the man! How he thrived on prosperity and 

pularity! Applause never made him vain or upset 
tim. Undoubtedly it touched and inspired him, and 
made him feel more kindly than ever toward his fellows, 
and more eager to serve them faithfully. After his first 
election as Governor, when he first began to be widely 
known outside of his own State, it was amusing, when old 
scquaintances from other parts of the country met him, 
to see them look hint over, and watch his pt Be and 
listen to his talk, and try to understand by what means or 
what chrnce he had arrived. It always happened that 
after a little the conclusion was that he had earned what 
he had got, and that the basis of his success was not 
chance, but fitness. 


He seems the best example his generation has yet shown - 


of the specialist in statesmanlike politics. He did not im- 
= most people as a great man. There was nothin 
ebsterian about him. But he had a clear head, an ~ 4 
mirable temper, a sound heart, and a strong natural bent 
for argument and for statecraft. His environment was 
most fortunate, and that doubtless accounts for his early 
‘development. But, above all, he placed honesty before 
expediency, and was ready to follow convictions matured 
by study and by thought wherever they _ = lead him. 
Thousands of Americans in and out of Ne 
think of him as the man who came nearer than any other 
of the time to realizing their ideal of what a political 
leader should be. They have lost a leader whom they 
will not know how to replace; but they lost him, praise 
God! not through any defection of his from the principles 
he stood to represent, but in his integrity and strength 
as it were, in the heat of battle. 


mp ay deal has been said about Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt since he has been ill, and the qualities that have won 
him his place in the community have been duly dwelt 
upon, rybody knows that he is a good man, whose 
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works during all his waking hours, 
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The list of new students entered at Yale is shorter than t 
was for, the number being about the same as last London, of course, depends immensely on the and 
year. Yale does not expect to grow any more until the Londoners not unnaturall eee oe ae ee 
times are better. It is thought at New Haven that a good ceremon comes £0 hand thels- intevests ought. to —T 
rep heath cree Bed amps entrance examinations will consulted. There was one incident at the wedding w 
fail to appear in the fall, and one of the isquoted _ was in ite way.of er interest than the wedding itself, 
as saying that if con had met and that was the sight of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone and Mr. 
the examinations, the number of candidates would have and Mrs. Cham’ sitting side by side in the same 
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A friend of the Wexx.y calls attention to ‘* the remark- ] 
able showitig made by Princeton men in current letters,” was d Nt 
and concurs with a newspaper opinion that it due to the of politics, but very close to the hearts of the majority of 
circumstance that ‘‘ Princeton is one of the ; which ve 
retain the old, solid, fruitful, classical drill.” Perhaps so, been nothing more or 
though } proficiency seems to run in streaks, and. 
college pod songgenes within a year or,two a 
little ee oon ee Minister of War, thereupon deemed it further advisable 
whil ing another. There seems to have . mil 
literary et uncovered at Princeton about the time 
the uation of Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 


Justice Ficld, whose retirement from the Supreme Court of his colleagues in the ministry that his bill would be 
‘bench seems foreshowed by the condition of his health, is Tteasic’ boise ee 
seventy-nine old 
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. and was appointed by President of 0 
1 It seems pretty safe to assume that if he debate the cabinet came to the conclusion that it ‘would 
recovers his health and faculties sufficiently to be inter- be wiser not to bring up the ttl bill durin oe 
ested in the gear pee Sg gh: ag 1 Rudint 
which fille his place on the bench will be 


’ : : as 
tree-planting in the streets of New York. lis annual in pb goa Ov Hod 
will not exceed five dollars, and citizens who want shady reduction by one-half of ' in the 
streets and would like to join it are invited to send their army. When one considers how 
applications to Cornelius B. Mitchell, -* Wall Street, [| ; 

8. Martin. et gar y nde hedergememagiag Fogle era 
The death of Joseph Alfred Novello, at Genoa, on the sion of General Ricotti’s bill, or at least to reconsider it. 
17th of July, calls attention to a man who has done more When it was suggested to the Minister of War he 
than any one else to foster sound - withd obnoxious he 
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A GROUP OF BRONZES FROM THE ROTUNDA OF THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL ‘LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, D. C.—[Ske Pass 762.) 
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cell, where he conferred with Westover through the 


bars. y 

In the police court, where his companions were fined, 
the next aes. he was discharged for want of evidence 
against him; but the University authorities did not take 
the same view as the civil authorities. He was suspended, 
and for the time he passed out of Westover's sight and 
knowledge. : 

He expected to find him at Lion’s Head, where he went 
to pass the month of August—in painting those pictures 
of the mountain which had-in some sort, almost in spite 
of him, become his specialty. But Mrs. i employed 
the first free moments after their meeting in explaining 
that Jeff had got a chance to work his way to London on 
a cattle-steamer, and had been abroad the whole summer. 
He had written home that the voyage had been‘glorious, 
with plenty to eat and little to do; and he had made favor 
with the captain for his return by the same vessel in Sep- 
tember. By other letters it seemed that he had spent the 
time mostly in England; bat he had crossed over into 
France for a fortnight, and had spent a week in Paris. 
His mother read some pare from his letters aloud to 

as 


* show Westover how Jeff was keeping his eyes open. His 


accounts of his travel were a mixture of crude sensation 
in the presence of famous scenes and objects of interest, 
hard-headed observation of the facts of life, narrow-minded 
misconception of conditions,and w: intelligent and ade- 
quate study of the art of inn-keeping in city and country. 

Mrs. Durgin seemed to feel that there was some excuse 
due for the relative quantity of the‘last. ‘‘ He knows 
that’s what I’d care for the most ; and Jeff a’n’t one to 
forget his mother.” As if the word reminded her, she 
added, after a moment, ‘‘ We sha’n't any of us soon for- 
get what you done for Jeff—that time.” SEs 

‘«T dida’t doanything forhim, Mrs. Durgin; I couldn’t, 
Westover protested. 

‘** You done what = could, and I know that you saw 
the thing in the right light, or you wouldn't ’a’ tried to 
do anything. Jeff told me every word aboutit. I know 
he was with a pretty harum-scarum crowd. But it was a 
tesson to him ; and I wa’n’t going to have him come back 
here, right away, and have folks talkin’ about what they 
couldn’t understand, after the way the paper had it.” 

‘‘ Did it get into the papers ?”’ 

‘‘Mm.” Mrs. Durgin nodded. ‘And some dirty, 
sneakin’ thing, here, wrote a letter to the paper and told 
a 1 o’ lies about Jeff, and all of us; and the paper 
printed Jeff's picture with it: I don’t know how they got 
a hold of it. .So when he got that chance to go, I just 
said, ‘Go.’ Yon’ll see he'll keep all straight enough 
after this, Mr. Westover.” 

**Ojd woman read you any of Jeff's letters?” Whitwell 

when his chance for private conference with West- 
ae ae ** What was the rights of that scrape he got 
to ; 






about -v - a ’ ‘way. 
next time. ae aes be ea at them scenes of 
the Revolution in ?” ; 

on he seems to have looked it all up pretty thor- 
ou Biss 

“Done it for me, I guess, much as anything. I was 
always talkin’ it up with him. Jeff's kep’ his eyes open, 
po mee * fact. He's got a head on him, more’n I ever 
thought.” 

Wanovie deciled that Mrs. Durgin’s prepotent be- 
havior toward Mrs. Marven the summer before had not 
hurt her materially, with the witnesses even. There were 
many new boarders, but most: of those whom he had al- 
ready met were again at Lion’s Head. They said there 
was no air like it ; and no place so comfortable. If they 
had sold their birthright for a mess of pottage, Westover 
had to confess that the pottage was very good. Instead 
of the Irish woman at ten dollars a week who had hitherto 
been Mrs, Durgin’s cook, under her personal surveillance 
and direction, she had now a man cook, whom she boldly 
called a chef, and paid eighty dollars a month. He wore 
the white apron and white cap of his calling, but West- 
over heard him speak Yankee through his nose to one of 
the. stablemen as they exchanged hilarities across the 


space between the ‘basement and the barn door. ‘“ Yes,”’ 


Mrs. Durgin admitted, ‘he’s an American; and he learnt 
his trade at one of the best hotels in Portland. He’s pret- 
ty headstrong, but. I guess he does what he’s told—in the 
end. The meanyou?: Oh, Franky Whitwell prints them. 
He's got an amature printing-office in the stable-loft.” 


XIV. 


One morning toward the end of August, Whitwell, who 
was starting homeward, after leaving his ladies, burdened 
with their wishes and charges for the morrow. met West- 
over coming up the hill with his painting-gear in his hand. 
**Say !” he hailed him. ‘‘ Why don’t you come down to 
the house to-night? Jackson’s goin’ to come, and if you 
ha’n’t.seen him work the plantchette for a spell, van te 
surprised. There a’n’t hardly anybody he can’t have up. 
You'll come? Good enough !” 

What affected Westover first of all at the séance, and 
perhaps most of all, was the quality of the air in the little 
house ; it was close and stuffy, mixed with an odot of 
mould and an ancient smell of rats. The kerosene-lamp 
set in the centre of the table, where Jackson afterwards 
placed his planchette, devoured the little life that was left 
in it. At the gasps which Westover gave, with some de- 
spairing glances at the closed windows, Whitwell said: 

‘**Hot? Well, I guess it is,a litle. But you see Jackson 
has got to be careful about the night air; but I guess I 
can fix it for you.” He went out into the ell, and West- 
over heard him raising a window. He came back and 
asked, “* That do? It’ll get round in here, directly,” and 
Westover had to profess relief. 

Jackson came in presently with the little Canuck,whom 
Whitwell presented to Westover: ‘‘ Know Jombateeste?” 

The two were talking about a landslide which had taken 
place on the other side of the mountain; thé news had 
just come that they had found among the ruins the body 
of the farm-hand who had been missing since the morning 
of the slide ; his funeral was to be the next day. 

Jackson put his planchette on the table, and sat down 
before it with a sigh ; the Canuck remained standing, and 
on foot he was scarcely a head higher than the seated 
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Yankees. “ Well,” Jackson said, ‘‘I su 


he ‘knows 
1 it now,” meaning the farm- i 
° yee,” Westover su a , ‘if he knows ing.” 
“ Know oc hang hitwell shouted. ‘* Why, man’ 
Don’t you e he’s as much alive as ever he was?’ 
past | hope so,” said Westover, submissively. 

**Don’t you know it ?” i ns 
“* Not as I know other things. In fact, I don’t know it, 
said Westover, and he was painfully aware of having 

shocked his hearers by the agnosticism so common 
men in towns that he had confessed it quite simply ram | 
unconsciously. He perceived that faith in the soul and 
the life commating was as quick as ever in the hills, 
whatever ue or unwonted form it wore. Jackson 
sat with eyes, and his head fallen back; Whitwell 
stared at the painter, with open mouth; the little Canuck 
began to walk up and down impatiently; Westover felt a 
reproach, almost an abhorrence, in all of them. 
itwell asked, ‘‘ Why, don’t you think there’s any 
roof of it?” — : 
Pr Proof? Oh, yes! There’s testimony enough to carry 
conviction to the stubbornest mind on any other point. 
But it’s very strange about all that. It doesn’t convince 
‘body but the witnesses. If a man tells me he’s seen 
a disembodied spirit, I =" believe him. I must see the 
disembodied spirit m che 
**That’s something 20, ” said Whitwell, with a relenting 


laugh. 

cin came back from the dead, to tell us of a life 
beyond the grave, we should want the assurance that he’d 
really been dead, and not merely. dreaming.” ‘ 

Whitwell laughed again, in delight the philosophic 
mind finds even in the reasoning that baffles it. 

The Canuck felt perhaps the simpler joy that the aver- 
age man has in any strange notion that he is able to grasp. 
He stopped in his walk, and said, ‘‘ Yes, and if you was 
dead, and went to’ Heaven, and staid so long you smelt, 
like Lazarus, and you come back and tol’ ’em what you 
saw, nobody goin’ believe you.” 

‘* Well, ess you’re right, there, Jombateeste,” suid 
Whitwell, with pleasure in the Canuck’s point. Aftera 
moment he suggested to Westover, ‘‘ Then I s’pose if you 
feel the way you do, you don’t care much about plant- 
chette ?” 

**Oh, yes, I do,” said the painter. ‘‘We never know 
when we may be upon the point of revelation. I wouldn’t 
miss any chance.” 

Whether Whitwell felt an ironic slant in the words or 
not, he paused a moment, before he said, ‘‘ Want to start 
her up, Jackson ?” 

Jackson brought to the floor the fore feet of his chair 
which he had tilted from it in leaning back, and without 
other answer put his hand on the planchette. It began to 
fly over the sheet of paper spread upon the table, 
in curves, and angles, and eccentrics. 

‘* Feels ty lively to-night,” said Whitwell, with a 


WW Wor, Sb 
Whitwell after a moment’s 
git her down to business, Jackson ?” " 

Jackson gasped, ‘‘ She'll come down when she wants to.” 

The little instrument.seemed in fact trying to control 
itself. Its movements became less wild a large ; the 
zigzags began to shape themselves into something like 
characters. Jackson's wasted face gave no token of interest; 
Whitwell laid half his gaunt length across the table in the 
endeavor to make out some meaning in them; the Canuck, 
with his hands crossed on his stomach, smoked on, with 
the same gleam in his pipe and eye. 

The planchette suddenly stood motionless. 

‘*She done?” murmured Whitwell. 

“‘T guess she is, for a spell, anyway,” said Jackson, 
wearily. : 

‘* Let’s try to make out what she says.” Whitwell drew 
the shect toward himself and Westover, who sat next him. 
‘* You got to look for the letters everywhere. Sometimes 
she'll give you fair and square writin’, and then again 
she'll slat the letters down every which way, and you've 
got to hunt ’em out for yourself. Here's a B I’ve got. 

hat begins along pretty early in the alphabet. Jet's see 
what we can find next.’ 

Westover fancied he could make out an F and a T; 
Whitwell exulted in an unmistakable K and N; and he 
made sureofan Rand anE. The painter was not so sure 
of an 8. ‘‘ Well, call it an 8,” said Whitwell. ‘‘AndI 

uess I’ve got an O here, and an H. Hello! Here's an 

, as large as life. Pootty much of a mixture.” 

*“ Yes; I don’t see that we’re much better off than we 
were hefore,” said Westover. 

‘*Well, I don’t know about that,” said Whitwell. 
‘** Write ’em down in a row, and see if we can’t pick out 
some sense. l’ve had worse finds than this ; no vowels at 
all, sometimes ; but here’s three.” 

He wrote the letters down, while Jackson leaned back 
against the wall, in patient quiet. . 

** Well, sir,” said Whitwell, pushing the paper, where he 
had written the letters ina line, to Westover, ‘‘ make any- 
thing out of ’em ?” 

Westover struggied with them a moment. ‘‘I can make 
out one word : shaft.” f 

*‘ Anything else?” demanded Whitwell, with a glance 
of triumph at Jackson. 2 : 

Westover studied the remaining letters. ‘“Yes, I get 
one other word: broken.” ; 

‘**Just what I done! But I wanted you to speak first. 
It's Broken Shaft. Jackson, she caught right on to. what 
we was talkin’ about. This life,” he turned to Westover, 
in solemn exegesis, ‘‘ is a broken shaft, when death comes. 
It rests upon the earth, but you got to look for the top of 
it in the skies. That’s the way I look at it. What do 

you think, Jackson? Jombateeste?” 

‘Me, I think anybody can't see that, better go and get 
some heye-glass.” 

Westover remained in a shameful minority. He said, 
meekly, “It suggests a beautiful hope.” 

Jackson brought his chair legs-down again, and put his 
hand on the planchette. 

“Feel that tinglin’?” asked Whitwell, and Jackson 
made yes, with silent lips. ‘‘ After he’s been workin’ the 
plan for a spell, and then leaves off, and she wants 
to say something more,” Whitwell explained to Westover, 
**he seems to feel a kind of tinglin’ in his arm, as if it 
wasasleep, and then he’s got to tackle her again. Writin’ 
steady enough, now, Jackson!” he cried, joyously. “ Let's 
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see!” He leaned over and Sag AE re = areal 
The ee stopped. ‘‘My, I didn’t go to do that,” 
said Whitwell, apologetially. ““¥You_ much acquainted 
ik Sees spit 2s asked of eg “ 

painter own ‘of all except the 
dictum that the government is: which least; 
but he was not in a position to deny that Jefferson had 
ever said about a broken shaft. 

‘It may have come to him on the other side,” said 
Whitwell. ; : 

‘* Perhaps,” Westover assented. 

The planchette began to stir itself again. ‘‘She’s goin’ 
ahead!” cried Whitwell. He leaned over the table so as 
to get every letter as it wasformed. ‘‘D— Yes! Death. 
Death is the Broken Shaft. Goon!” After a moment of 
faltering the planchette formed another letter. It wasa U, 
and it was followed by an R, and so on, till Durgin had 
been spelled.—‘‘ Thunder!” cried Whitwell. . “If any- 
thing’s happened to Jeff!” 

Jackson lifted his hand from the planchette. 

“Oh, go on, Jackson!” Whitwell entreated. ‘‘ Don’t 
leave it so!” 

**T can’t seem to go on,” Jackson whispered, and West- 
over could not resist the fear that suddenly rose wes 
them. But he made the first struggle against it. ‘‘ This 
is nonsense. Or if there's any sense in it, it means that 
Jeff's ship has broken her shaft, and put back.” 

Whitwell gave a loud laugh of relief. ‘‘That’s so! 
You've hit it, Mr. Westover.” 

Jackson said, quietly: ‘‘He didn’t mean to start home 
till to-morrow. how could he send any message un- 
less he was—” 

‘* Easily!” cried Westover. ‘‘It’s simply-an instance 
of mental impression—of ms aa as they call it.” 

‘«That’s s0/” shouted Whitwell, with eager and instant 
conviction. 

Westover could see that Jackson still doubted. ‘‘1f 
you believe that a disembodied spirit can communicate 
with you, why not an embodied spirit? If anything has 
happened to your brother’s ship, his mind would be 
—a on you at home, and why couldn’t it convey its 
tto you?” - 

at ause he ha’n’t started yet,” said Jackson. ; 

Westover wanted to laugh; but they all heard voices 
without, which seemed to be coming nearer, and he lis- 
tened with the rest. He made out Frank Whitwell’s 
voice, and his sister’s; and then another voice, louder and 
gayer, rose boisterously above them. Whitwell flung 
the door open and plunged out into the night. He came 
back, hauling Jeff Bu n in by the shoulder. 

‘*Here, now,” he shouted to Jackson, ‘‘ you just let 
this feller and plantchette fight it out together!” 

‘* What’s the matter with plantchette?” said Jeff, before 
he said to his brother, ‘“‘ Hello, Jackson,” and to the 
Canuck, ‘‘ Hello, Jombateeste.” He shook hands con- 
ventionally with them both, and then with the painter, 
whom he goons with greater interest. ‘‘Glad to see 
yes Se. . Westover. Did I take you by surprise?” 

asked of the ; 


at lar 
“No, sir,” itwell, ay Don’t surprise us any, if 
you are a fortnight ahead of time,” he added, with a wink 


others. 

‘* Well, I took a notion I wouldn’t wait for the cattle- 
ship, and I started back on a French boat. Thought I'd 
try it. They tive well. But I hoped I should astonish 
you a little, too. I might as well waited.” 

Whitwell laughed. ‘We heard from you—plantchette 
kept right round after you.” 

That so?” asked Jeff, careless! 


“Fact. Have a good voyage?” Whitwell had the air 


of putting a casual question. 

‘‘ First rate,” said Jeff.—‘‘ Plantchette say not?” 

‘‘No. Only about the broken shaft.” 

‘*Broken shaft?. We didn’t have any broken shaft! 
Plantchette’s got mixed a little. Got the wrong ship.” . 

After a moment of chopfallenness, Whitwell said: 
“Then somebody been makin’ free with your name. 
Curious how them devils cut up oftentimes.” 

He explained, and Jeff laughed uproariously, when he 
understood the whole case. ‘‘ Plantchette’s been havin’ 
fun with you.” . : 

Whitwell gave himself time for reflection. ‘No, sir. 
I don’t look at it that way. I guess the wires got crossed, 
some way. If there’s such a thing as the spirits o’ the 
livin’ influencin’ plantchette, accordin’ to Mr. Westover’s 
say, here, I don’t see why it wa’n’t Jeff’s being so near that 
got control of her, and made her sign his name to some- 
body else’s words. It shows there’s something in it.” 

‘* Well. I’m glad to come back alive. go Si A said Jeff, 
with a joviality new to Westover. ‘‘I tell you, there a’n’t 
many places finer than old Lion’s Head, after all. Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Westover? I want to get the daylight 
on it, but it does well by moonlight, even.” He 
round at the tall girl, who had been lingering to hear the 


_ talk of planchette ; at the backward tilt he gave his head, 


to get her in range, she frowned as if she felt his words a 
betrayal, and slipped out of the room; the boy had already 
gone,and was making himself heard in the low room over- 
head. ‘‘There’s a lot of folks here, this summer, mother 
says,” he appealed from the check he had got to Jackson. 
‘** Every room taken, for the whole month, she says.” 
oe We've been pretty full all July, too,” said Jackson, 
lankly. ; 

“ Well, it’s a great business; and I’ve picked up a lot of 
hints, over there. We're not so smart as we think we are. 
The Swiss can teach us a thing or two. They know how 
to keep a hotel.” 

‘*Go to Switzerland?” asked Whitwell. 

“T slipped over into the edge of it.” 

“T want to know! Well, now them Alps, now : they 
so much bigger’n the White Hills, after all ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know about all of ’em,” said Jeff. 
“There may be some that would compare with our hills, 
but I should say that-you could take Mount Washington 
up and set it in the lap of almost any one of the Alps I 
saw, and it would look like a baby on its mother’s knee.” 

““T want to know !” said Whitwell again. His tone ex- 

! disappointment, but impartiality; he would do 
ustice to foreign su ty if he must. ‘And about 
. What about waves runnin’ mountains bigh? 

“* Well, we didn’t have it very rough. But I don’t be- 
lieve I saw any waves much h than Lion's Head.” 
Jeff laughed to find Whitwell taking him seriously. 
“Won't that satisfy you?” © ee 

“Oh, it satisfies me. Truth always does. But, now, 
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laughter, 


about London. You didn’t seem to say so much about 
London in your letters, now. han ta 00 tear bo cnt 


w ou can a com- 
lete bird’s-eye view of it,” said Jeff, and que thinds of 


Massach 
fortable meal.” Whitwell laughed 


for 
in the bold figure. ‘I'll tell you! When you’ve eodek 
, you 


pee on up from Liverpool, — strack London. 
eel as if you’ to sea t’s an ocean: a Ww 
Masmadionet: 

‘**That’s right!” crowed Whitwell, ‘‘That’s the way I 
thought it was, Growin’ any ?” 

Jeff hesitated. ‘*It grows in the night. You've heard 
“—. nee growing ?” 

cid es aad 

‘‘ Well, London grows a whole Chicago ev t.”” 

‘* Good !” said Whi "That suite me. about 
Paris, now. Paris strike you the same way ?”’ 

“ It don’t need to,” said Jeff. “That’s a place where I'd 
likt to live. Everybody’s at home, there, It’s 2 man’s 
house and his front yard, and I tell you they keep. it 
clean. Paris is washed down every morning ; scru 
and mopped and rubbed dry. You couldn’t find any more 
dirt than you could in mother’s kitchen after she’s hung 
out her wash. That so, Mra Westover?” 

. va confirmed:in general Jeff's report.of the clean- 
ness O 

“ And beautiful! You don’t know what a good-look- 
ing town is till you strike Paris. And they’re proud of it, 
too! Every man acts as if he owned it. *ve had the 
samme Of Alena thet Pines Ge le. Concorde of ours, 
Mr. Whitwell, where they had the guillotine,—all F arate 
in black, ever since the war with Germany; and they mean 
to have her back, some day.” i : 
nf o— country, Jombateeste,”’ Whitwell shouted to the 

anuck, 

The little man roused himself.from the muse in which he 
was listening and smoking. ‘Me, I’m Frantsh,” he said. 
“ Yes, that’s what Jeff was sayin’,” said Whitwell. “I 
meant France.” 
‘“‘Oh,” answered Jombateeste impatiently, ‘I thought 
you mean the Hunited State.” 

‘‘ Well, not this time,” said Whitwell amidst the general 


‘*Good for Jombateeste,” said Jeff. ‘Stand up for 
Canada every time, John. It’s the livest country in the 
world, three months of the year, and the ice keeps it per- 
fectly sweet, the other nine.” 


* Likea pi 
round the 


door, and then 
the free of laughing voices without, a discreet 
interval Westover said: ‘“‘ Mr. Whitwell, I must say good- 
night. I’ve got another day's work before me. It’s been 
a most interesting evening. 

‘You must try it again,” said Whitwell, hospitably. 
‘* We ha’n’t got to the bottom of that broken shaft, yet. 
You'll see ’t plantchette ’ll have something more to say 
about it. Heigh, Jackson?” He rose to receive West- 
over’s good-night; the others nodded to him. 

As the painter climbed the hill to the hotel he saw two 
figures on the road below: the one in white drapery looked 
severed by a dark line slanting across it at the waist. In 
the country, he knew, such-an appearance might mark the 
earliest stages of love-making, or mere youthful tender- 
ness, in which there was nothing more implied: or expect- 
ed. But whatever the fact was, Westover felt. a vague 
distaste for it, which, as it related itself to a mote serious 
possibility, deepened to something like pain. It was prob- 
able that it should come to this between those two, but 
Westover rebelled against the event with a sense of its un- 
fitness for which he could not give himself any valid rea- 
son; and in the end he accused himself of being a fool. 


{To BE CONTINUED.) 


MIDSUMMER. 


Why rail against the radiant summer sun 
use it beats too harshly on some days, 
Because it brings not joy to every one, 
Nor peace, nor comfort to all human ways, 
Because with sudden ncies it beats 
Upon the.city in death-burdened heats? 


What season of the year has not its a ey 
-Winter is glorious, yet may freeze the heart; 
There is subtle poison in the breath of spring, , 
And autumn harbors an envenomed dart: 
Each has its charm, each feels its own desire, 

As every soul its own imperious fire. 


These days of summer are so rich with bloom, 
So sweet with perfumes of the flowers and trees, 
So wonderful with starlights hazed in gloom, 
So full of mystery on melodious seas, 
So tender, dreamful, with bird-haunted noons 
And songs of soft winds under yellow moons, 


That we who live them with love-lighted souls, 
Monon their sweetness Paper ales a sd 
commonplace of common goals, 
Beyont the dull restraints that all men know, 
And we are thrilled with a divining sense 
Of love and its supreme omnipotence: 


Now earth seems like a where our thought 
1 Bel ang tender 


Where beauty has the power of life fail wrought, 
And youth far with wide, enchanted eyes, 











































MAP SHOWING EXISTING AND PROJECTED TROLLEY LINES AROUND NEW YORK. 















THE “TROLLEY” NEAR NEW YORK. 


- BY ERNEST 


the whole, and calls the prevailing 
rally. The 


ment in civi jon and the state will have to be serious- 
y considered, and a ter res} ibility exacted; 
or, in place of the purely administration of street 


cars heretofore known, a system of consolidated ‘‘ traction 
companies” is arising, precisely as in the history of steam 
railways. A eae aoe of the electric railroads now, oper- 
ated in the neighborhood of New York is the property of 
outsiders, who control similar tions in va! dis- 
tant cities. That some comm 
-peril, and are inclined to treat. cautiously this new and 
mpetuous claimant in municipal affairs, accounts for 


wark for ten cents, while 


But the gain is really greater than this, for by free trans- 
fern yak seams ieawel Penk Uke further ete of ihe one tows 
to the outer limits of the other for this money, whereas 
the steam railroads carry vou only from station to station, 
and you must add five cents at each end for local 
: able xamples cheap reas e th gs ay a cn 
e ‘ares, since the of com- 
companies has there made it possible to ride an 
timost unlined distance fir ect yey pee 
ma rom the East River ferr 
to F Weed. iavhonase Based, or Jamaica for five 
cents by any of-several routes. A direct consequence of 
this is an increase of trade in the larger towns. The dif- 
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INGERSOLL. 


ference of ten or fifteen cents, added to the convenience of 
taking your car almost at your own door whenever you 
please, and riding nearly or quite to the door of your shop, 
will induce many a shopper to go into the city who has 
heretofore been content to do most of his buying at the 
village store. This is especially true of the women, who 
like the excitement of the journey. 

These facts and others like them—of which thé-conven- 
fence is perhaps the most important — are certainly af- 
fecting the local passenger business of the steam railroads; 
and yet not so seriously as would seem probable, since the 
trolleys seem to have created a new patronage of their 
own. Travel has been.stimulated rather than diverted. 


_ Nevertheless, the steam railroads in this vicinity uniform- 


ly oppose trolley competition. Elsewhere, in some. in- 
stances, they have not done so. It is no secret that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is the real projector and owner of 
the pew line from Washington to Alexandria and Mount 
Vernon. The Reading Railroad encouraged tle construc- 
tion of electric lines in its Pennsylvania territory on the 
ground that if they reduced the local mger trailic, the 
company would be a gainer by enabling it to drop some 
accommodation trains and to keep its tracks-freer for ex- 
press and freight traffic; but it is reported that the direc- 
tors now t this complaisance. 

Somejpf the effects of the introduction of electric trac- 
tion are too patent to need much comment. In the cities 
a greater consolidation of ownership has brought about 
the transfer system. A person can now live in the out- 
skirts, and reach the centre of the city at a half or a third 
of his former outlay. This and the greater speed have 
built up parts of every city heretofore at a disadvan- 
tage, and have thus increased the value of sut-of-the.way 
property, while at the same time the over-congested cen- 
tres of towns have been relieved. 

Another social benefit of great moment resulting from 
the extension into the suburbs of this form of rapid tran- 
sit is the easy access thus provided to parks and rural 
pleasure- nds, more of which are constantly arising 
to meet the demand. Hundreds of companies, in order 
to make business for their lines, have pushed their tracks 
out to some sea-bench, lake, river-side, or mountain nook, 
mineral springs or grove, one or the other of which.is 
almost every where available in this varied country—have 
beautified place, invented amusements, and provided 
refreshments according to the character of the patronage 
anticipated. Nothing but the trolle oo. so-far as 
yet known, would permit this sort of suburban exploita- 
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UNITED STATES ARMY UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENTS.—Drawn by R. F. Zoapaum.—{See’ Pace 762, ] 


1. Infantry Full Dress. 2. Field-Artillery. 8. Signal Corps. ‘4. Trumpeter—Mownted Service, Full Dress. 5. Cavalry Officer, Full Dress. 6. Winter 
Dress with Hood.: 7%. Cavalry Pack. 8. Infantry Campaign Dress. 9. Infantry Heavy Marching Order. 10. Cavalry Campaign Dress. 
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COUNTRY CLUB LIFE IN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS.—{Sex Pace 761.) 


1. Country Club, Evanston, Illinois. 2. The Onwentsia Club. 3. Washington Park Club. 4. Dining-Room, Chicago Golf Club, Wheaton, Illinois. 
5. Chicago Golf Club, Wheaton, Illinois. . 
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tioa to be done as extensively and successfully as has 
been the case, particularly in the South and West. 
Leaving to their stockholders the effect these enter- 
prises have nad apon the.traction companies, let us note 
» what they have done for the b aepooie public. They have 
brought within the reach of the wage-carning — 
of altnost all cities an opportunity to.get out into the 
country; to obtain an hour or two of fre air and health- 
ful activity on the bare earth and in sight of green fields, 
which is refreshing and stimulating to both mind and 
body. In fact, go Bae a part of suburban trolley profit 
in warm weather is derived from passengers bound on 
pleasure trips, that some roads make special arrange- 
ments for such traffic... In. many towns’ they have ar- 
ranged round-trip routes, upon which you may take a 
long fide (in aa open car) for the pleasure of it. In At- 
lanta,'for example, the ‘‘nine-mile circuit” is a regular 
institition.° Ta some cities they have what they call 
‘trolley parties,” where a group of persons will charter a 
car, ornament it with flowers, flags, or Chinese lanterns, 
and go riding for an evening all over the system of con. 
necting Jines: This form of ‘*lark” is not despised. by 
persohs of consequence. In other-Western cities certain 
cars, Atted with especially comfortable seats and arrange- 
ments, and marked “‘ Private,” are devoted to, partics of 
businessmen, who travel exclusively«in ‘them, bergen J 































d-can bathe in the quiet of*the country means ‘a 
great. deal to the man who’ paces all the week. the city 
pares and is half stunned by the roar‘of the town. 

hat each person, and: through him the community, is 
benefited by such an outing needs no proof. 

With a wisdom scarcely to be expected of the City 
Fathers in New York, overhead trolley wires’ were pro- 
hibitdd on Manhattan Island, where (with a trifling ex- 
ceptién on 188th Street) the only electric traction is by 
the underground trolley on Lenox Avenue. This has 
operated so well that the system is likely to be extended 
to some other lines. It is appara superior in every 
way (except the cost of installation) to the overhead wire, 
an ght to be required in all crowded streets. 

North of the Harlem, however, trollcy=lines radiate 
through. the more thickly settled parts of the city and into 
the couatry beyond, connecting with rural lines. 

Yonkers and Mount Vernon have each a complete sys- 
tem of electric cars, connecting them with each other and 
withiNew York; and this is reaching northward to exist- 
ing lines in White Plains, which will soon ramify to Tarry- 
town; New Rochelle, and Westchester, covering all that 
thickly’ settled and very interesting part of Westchester 
Cougty with a net-work of lines, which it will be a plea- 
sure jo trace. On Long Island, Brooklyn, as a glance at 
the map shows, is ‘‘ gridironed ” with trolley tracks, some 
of which, like the long guys of a spider's web, radiate far 
into ithe suburbs. ew of them, however, offer much 
indugement to pleasure travellers, except as convenient 
routes to Coney Island, Bath Beach, Canarsie, or Manhat- 
tan E - The line out Jamaica Avenue to Richmond 
Hill, Jamaica, and Hollis offers a rather pleasant recrea- 
tion on a warm day, as also does tlic line out Liberty Ave- 
nue to Hempstead, which (it is said) is to be continued to 
Rockaway: 

StatetIsland has recently blossomed out into electric 
emg s | lines that-before the end of the present summer 
will offer many inducements to recreation-seekers. You 
may start at St. George and travel west along the shore to 
Howland Hook ; but the Rapid Transit line is preferable. 
A more attractive trip is that from St. George down the 
coast of the Narrows to Fort Wadsworth. This line skirts 
the hay through the quaint shore streets of the old sea- 
port [towns of .Tompkinsville, Clifton, and Rosebank to 
Fort Wadsworth, and‘is to go on to South Beach—a Coney- 
Island-like shore resort a mile further down, A ferry ut 
Elizabethport will soon enable the managers to bring ex- 
cursionists from Newark to South Beach for ten or fifteen 
cents. This opening of a cheap and continuous route to 
the immense working population of Newark and’ Eliza. 
beth will be a great addition to their opportunities for 
out-of-door recreation, but how the Staten Island citizens 
will view it is another matter, A rival company, whose 
tracks are penetrating into the interior of the island, has 
purchased a tract on the bay shore, two miles south of 
South Beach, where a new picnic and bathing resort is 
rising, called Midland Beach. Coincident with these trol- 
ley extensions have come a general waking up of Staten 
Island and an activity in property, since many exceedingly 
desirable home sites are now for the first time accessible. 









Northern New Jersey is covered with-a net-work of . 
electric railroads. One of the strangest things in the his- 
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tory of New York is the fact that the lofty and far-seeing 
woes shore ot the Hudson oe ae York city 
should have been so long neglected as a dw -place. 
These heights, ranging from two to five hu feet in 
chrretieh fer'n eeuepeen hon? dareon te ey tx tox dite 
the river, but a r across 
tening waters of the Sound and to the blue andulehion 
of Long Island, and ‘catching the sweep of every cool 
breeze, would naturally have Sen chosen at the we first, 
one would think, for the homes of men.of wealth. By this 
time there should have been miles of continuous private 
beautifying the ridge, and making the sight-of the 
ills from the river su ‘to anything: the rest of the 
country could ever hope to show.” Wh ge ee 


Bulls Ferry, above wie ae fought hid famous battle © 
of the block-house—the’sh: ; 3 , 
and grimy factories. Beyond that an ‘in 5 old road 


leads along the water's the Pali- 
sades at. Fort. Lee; but fishe 
fa Ze 







Han ae Segre 
enough-to map tor ih rare 
boken; Weehawken; Union Hill, and’ ~ 

The pire ag Rai ry Soa irony eet = for this 
state o } erto:has been the lack of proper means 
of ‘access. - ‘the ‘electric trolley system is” able 


to supply. since it is able.to surmount: the face of the 
ridge within the practicabie limits of expense, and it will 
nom bring about the ration of large paris of 
ese beautiful uplands. Some time ago there was built 
a steam railroad from Weehawken erry-to the Guttenburg 
race-track. When the State suppressed that abominable 
institution this railroad lost its business. It was thon 
taken in by the leading local street railway company, con- 
nected with Hoboken, and extended to Coytesville, a mile 
or 80 me yc Fort Lee, and converted into a trolley-line 
which will give you a ride right through the woods. 
Better and newer than ey eoaige rod co - ~ 
Bergen County Traction Company. Having bought the 
Fort Lee tary franchise, this company erected a new 
landing at Undercliff—or Pleasant Valley as it used to be 
called—immediately opposite 129th Street, built an clectric 
road by means of a switchback right up the face of the 
rocky escarpment, and on over the Fort Lee Road. This 
climb is not only interesting as a piece of skilful —— 
ing; but’it. gives a superb view of the city of New York 
the hills and dales far above the Harlem, and the ever- 
magnificent-river. At the top of the cliff the car makes 
its-way for neatly two miles through a picturesque wood- 
ed region, which the company proposes to exploit as a 
tesidence “* park.” " To this end very alee propane. 
tions are under way, and it is only ten cents 
minutes away.from New York. - Res eepe e 


Tuns 


e, overlooking the valley, of Overpeck Creek. 
ffor Hove fp dlgpecdet Arnage gna ane” 4 
‘that the eye can look upon, and you will 
speed that whirls you down into the elm-shaded 
streets of Leonia. “Here, on Broad Avenue, the car turns 
north and makes its-way to Englewood, one of the fairest 
and most fashionable of New Jersey’s suburban towns. 
This company has been studying the =P of Bergen 
County, and there is no telling where their lines may not 
penetrate by-and-by, but at present they limit their pro- 
(which, to a line across from Englewood to. New B ge 
t 





which, by-the-way,'is a very old bridge, as students of 

volution. know), cutting straight through the country 
by an acquired right of way, and then down the right 
bank of the Hackensack River into Hackensack. This is 
to be met 7 straight line along the Fort Lee Road from 
Leonia to Hackensack. When these are completed the 
route will challenge comparison for "gpa as a 
round trip, with any out of New York. 

Hackensack has as yet no rails in her quaint and beau- 
tiful precincts, but a local system is net. with ex- 
tensions that will reach westward to Paterson and south 
to Rutherford, meeting a line which will give a through 
trolley route from Staten Island to Englewood, Fort Lee, 
or Paterson vid Hackensack. 

In Hoboken and Jersey City electricity has superseded 
horse and cable cars chaos, Soma and by only two changes 
it is possible to ride from Bergen Point to Fort Lee—about 
seventeen miles. You may go from Jersey _City to New- 
ark by two routes—one to the south along the Morris Ca- 
nal (the Plank Road), and the other north of the Pennsy!- 
vania Road (the turnpike); the fare is ten cents, but both 
give transfers in each town. 

Newark is filled with-electric cars, which radiate from 
her ‘‘hub,” at Broad and Market streets. ‘Southward run 
lines to Elizabeth, where. ple: local rides may be taken 
and connection made wi Island routes. Doubt- 
less a few years more will,see this city connected with 
Plainfield and New Brunswick by electric roads, the latter 
following the old King’s Highway (St. George’s Avenue). 
Plainfield has trolley-cars, one line running out to Wash- 
ington’s: Rock —a celebrated observation. point on the 

atchung Mountain. New Brunswick also lias them,and 


- is propes ng to extend ‘her lines to Amboy. In Rahway 
tro. 


ley-cars run along the central streets, and southward 
across the country to Woodbridge and’ Boynton’ Beach, 
at the mouth of Rahway River.-‘ ” 
Westward from Newark lines run out to Irvington (to 
continued to Springfield) and ‘to South and West Or- 


- ange. More interesting isthe busier line to Orange, which 
_ runs out on the ancient-country, highway through Rose- 


ville, East Orange, Brick Church, Orange proper, and on to 
the top of the mountain at Eagle —a route crowded 
with interesting features from-end to end; for ‘‘all the 
Oranges” are worth seeing. Another ioe yar line 
northwest from Newark is that to Bloomfield, which has 
relics of the. olden time in its streets and-buildings that 
make it worth a pil Whether this company 
shall be able soon:to carry out its ‘purpose to run on 
chrough Montclair and over the mountain by way of 
Great Notch to Little Falls remains to be seen; but for 
the sake of the pleasure-traveller it is to be hoped it may. 
Long and enjoyable round-trip excursions may be ar- 
ranged by combining these lines,.and the possibilities in 
this direction are rapidly increasing . 
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Another set of tr. routes covers the Passaic Valley 
One line runs from Hoboken out to the’ Paterson plank 
Passaic to Paterson, where. you be. trausferred 16 local 
ing that up the river to Little Falls ; . This is 
some six miles, and is the & the 
Pomptons; Boonton, and , long and 
interesting electric-car route is’ side 
of tle Passaic from Paterson to’ Newark, Frank- 
lin, Belleville, and other pre very 
charming excursions may be ver 

tes. 


rou! rs eee 

‘Statistics of:this great new industry: are not yet avail- 
able} but a poe, a of the miles of trolley-lines now 
rs) A der construction 


and. connected 


possess, 


MEMORIES OF JAMES LENOX. 


taped dep Lenn, eedks terion, philonibtopias, and 
ry, was James x, terian, ropist, ar 
collector of books; son of Robert Lenox, Scotch merchant 
of New York. . It is only sixteen years since James Lenox 
died. He lived eighty years in New York. His house 
on Fifth Avenue stands externally about ashe left it. The 
great library, which was only one of his gifts to the peo- 
ple of New York, is about entering on a new phase of 
usefulness, a to make its founder’s benefac- 
tions more app’ and his name more generally hon- 
ored than ever before. Every one knows who he was, 
but few of the ee. generation in New York know 
even so much about him as to be aware how very little 
comparatively has ever been known. Henry Stevens told 
something about him in the ‘‘ Recollections’ he published 
in 1886, but Mr. Lenox eschewed society and publicity of 
all sorts so persistently, and lived in such confirmed seclu- 
sion, that personal reminiscences of him are as scarce as 
they are interesting. The following letter from William 
Matthews, the book binder, to an old friend, forms an enter- 
taining addition to the meagre volume of personal recol- 
lections of him that remain: 

“ March 20, 1895. 





cloth, and to me he came to have 

morocco. It was the first sight 
abont, and his inild, 

at once fi 






rarer yd S Goon 







he never gave me the 

to familiarly address him. was 
rect business manner of the man that forbade it, But I recollect, on 
one of these occasions, as he was leaving 


nveniently near 
save just pow: shi: 
who he is to sit alon 











consequentially reti. 

and also kindly 

“On another occasion I had bound for him Roberts's Holy Land and 
other } volumes, in fall morocco, I called at the house shortly 


after r delivery, desirous to learn if the binding was satisfactory. 
He having expreesed that it was, and briefly this, l took the libert he 
suggest, ‘Mr. Lenox, you ought to have convenient cases to allow 
these gy Resper qcled lie on their sides and be easy 

replied, * Walk this way.’ I followed him into the drawing-room on tlre 
north side of the hali, and there I saw, —- the two 

as handsome rosewood cases as I ever saw. it 
opened the outer solid doors; no books were 

touched a : then a shelf fell easily, and rested with a 


elephant fulio upon it, ready i tion ference. B; epri 
another and sattber tole 1a ehecier Shelves Sennapedl: waa Te a heed 





been suggest wondered at red the perfect 

‘cases he was supplied with, The sean be thowes tao Bhewien 
wae aes Paras ames ndaee He turned to me and 
Sates econ SY oa 

not to seen elsewhere; I remember onl: be 








he to the collection of literature, 
do not know, he was proficient in knowledge of all he 


“T feel, A as you do, that his memory is not fally honored. 
= seen wT bincsrely yours, "Wa. Marruawss 

















THE HONG-KONG MEDAL. 











ena ; 

hich may be magnificent; 
Still, the “hivecsian ‘was Wt 
and served to keep him inthe 


It was a bright autumn morning, and Henry Alderson 
stood at the tee looking at the li 
the location of the tenth-hole, two hundred: 
yards. away. He had done ay well 
course, but this hole had al 


yards to the right, Straight between them lay t 
pd ig but for a “slice” or a‘! foozle” rib Hara ar 


: waters 
: teed 
another ball and mentally two to his score. The 
club-head swung back, and for onc fatal instant’ his _ 


caddie and descended into the bunker to meet the Evil . 


ne, 


tters, , and brasseys. 






, who was wise in his generation, 
an fled to the club-house. 4 : 
Henry Alderson came payee of the bunker, took half 
a dozen new balls-from pocket-of his red coat, and - 
deliberately flung them into the ‘‘ Deep Sea.” He then 


tore his score-card into bits, divested himself of cap and 


shoes, laid his watch and purse where they would readily - 


be observed, and walked with n firm step to the border of 


the pond. 
Suddenly a quickly moving shadow projected itself 
over his pies a a po Fe albeit an unfamiliar 


voice hailed him, He turned and saw a arene stand- 
ing close beside him. The new-comer was an odd-looking 


— black, 
and. carrying an old cotton umbrella and a well-stuffed 


by wind or sun, but there was nothing in his appearance 
to indicate either ill health or decrepitude. 
; ‘* Possibly a colporteur,” thought 
any rate, he’s no golfer.” : 
‘How are you making out?” inquired the stranger, in 
a tone of polite interest. 
It was on the tip of Henry Alderson’s tongue to answer, 
ne holes” (his actual score being six $ 
rea 


seémed. so small, so pitifal, so mean, and he replied, 


th 


enry Alderson. ‘‘At . 


‘not on the 


BY W. G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN, 


Bt If you will accept this one, it is entirely at your ser- 


Henry Alderson stretched out his hand, and then as 
quickly withdrew ho He ee now that when the 


ee fit's & question of : 
e. i don't think hat I can accept. I've made 
— to go upon anybody's paper. .Its— 


Ps . B34 " 
"ee. © 3 Eee .- se he 
~ = oe As «we - 4 p 
yes , P- e * 
oe eee 
~FOse) PS ASe 
oe — ~ 
en Ms - = 


Tuer 
thing to do: 

i >: 
nee 


‘*Impossible. ; If your caddie has: been negligent, you 
have only to whistle, and the ball will keep on answering 


‘Here’ until you come up with it. Aud, moreover, it is 
indestructible.” 


“Tt makes‘no difference what club I use ?” 
“None whatever.’ If you‘ cate to, you can.drive that 
ball two hundred ‘yards with a feather bolster.” 
~“*T shall endeavor to do so,” laughed Alderson: ‘‘ You 
won’t—er—come.and have a bite of luncheon with me?” 
*“Not to-day,” said the stranger, politely. ‘But we 


shall probably. meet again. “luck to’ you, and may 















success:end only with the. winving of thé Hong- 
too Medal !”> 4 ms . 


two men. bowed, and the dark. gentleman walked 
off. He went: to the edge of the ‘* Devil” sand bunker, 
marched straight into it, and disappea Moved by a 
sudden impulse nna = Regwane go jowéd and looked in. 

to be seen, but he thought that he de- 
yo, air, However, one 
o euch : 





club and 


grill-room of the 









lock. It was amonthly-affair,and the wianer had the 
distinction of a silver cross for the follow- 
D t was a coveted honor, but of 
be compared with the Hong-kong Medal, 
- played for at the end of the golfing 


year. No one knew why it was called the Hong-k 
Medal, and it was certain that its donor had never in h 
e 


been out of the Middle States. But the appellation 
olaay thon poorstia ix AM inlage partilaing to gellt ond f 
t golf, and it 
possessed ES sonorous Shey teh that was suggestive of 


It is needless to say that Henry Alderson invariably 
entered all the club “aoe ak and as invariably came 
out at the bottom of the list. And yet no one had worked 
' to He was absolutely saturated 
and literature of golf, and could rattle off 

aud amateur with the fluency 
y-school scholar g the names of the 


se ene eee 
or its possible effect upon bh 
tured to propose the ex 


“T shall never,” said Miss Crake, ‘‘marry a man who is 
scratch list. you have won the Hong- 
see.’’ . 


kong Medal, wh 


Of course such an answer could be nothin 


infleet 
th I do a round or so oc- mon 
scaliinen yeaa, Then : 





ing. my name to anything,” © 












been put down for three - 


name of 


nature. It 


(and Kitty Crake), he would. 
erat cra mares 


“golfers.” . 
‘lay between. 


out of the tweny-three cardinal precepts for correct driv- 


ing, but already the ball was on its way, and, amidst 
hearty burst of applause, led, as he . see, by Kitt 
Crake, it fell y as he had determined, A skilful 
laid him dead, and the sie of ths “gale Be 
ya 
drive ac 
ning hollow 






olfer, and his victory was a 


Miss ‘Kitty Crake;and Henry. Alder- 
with-into the seventh heaven. . 








self-sufficient and | : attitude: 
his’ fellow- players was at’ times short of 
i Sores ana ate 
: Ds O ; 4 
rect to each’and eve wendbahie istigaa fe in golf- 


ing’ lore. ~ He’ invariably used ‘a wrong grip; he’ played 
with a full swing for all. distances, i ng the dhoriest 


ive. 


of putts, and’ ke never under any conde- 
scended to keep his eye upon the ball. 1t was madden- 
ent 


ing.to his fellow-golfers, but his scores were a suffici 
pra 7 all remonstrances. ee heen said that 
steadily decreasing ave were beginning to cause 


the Green ®€ 
to 



















ed 
times. “And, 
**T did it all with a 
The G 






. ting in some new hazards. 


nd yet—will it be believed?--Henry Alderson wis not 

(Mewy “all to pereetve ack bo teed fees 
come, conld not fail to ve that ad 

eameaaeis the esteem of his clubmates.. Nobody cared 


to play a match with him; and alt at first’ he haz 
put it down to je: , he was gradually forced to ad- 
mit to himself the reason lay deeper. Worst of ali, 


Kitty Crake was decidedly cont ie her manner towards 


tainl 
nia prevent h 


Strange as it bare Bagi gad 


the capr the inconstancy, of golf 
that makes it a folly so adorable, and Hi Alderson‘s 
had arrived ata pitch of intolerable perfection. é 
long m lggye: ta that the ball w 
hatuey af ui ple te had triedthe pes ate af onder: 
st oO play, ex f order. 
ing the ball into pea or.at leazt a bad lie. But the 
soulless of pire? aor would have none of his foo- 
zling. Itsimply w not be denied, and after a few trials 
Henry Alderson himself to his fate, comforting 
himself with the that, having won the medal 
forever. 


had 
Green Committee, but that autocratic body had decided to 
“Tt will be better,” said a wise man, 


“to let itn win rather than to give him a handle for a 


, and then we can settle 
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“WITH WHAT SEEMED TO BE AN ALMOST CONTEMPTUOUS DISREGARD OF ALL RULES FOR CORRECT DRIVING, HE SWUNG AGAINST IT THE CROOK HANDLE 


‘I trust that I am to have the benefit of your good 
wishes,” he said, meaningly. 

She looked at him in frosty surprise, 

**T don’t think that they will help you much.” And 
then, with cutting deliberation, ‘‘I devoutly wish that the 
Hong-kong Medal had never existed.” 

‘*Mr. Montague and Mr. Alderson,” called out the ref- 
eree, The two contestants came forward, and Kitty Crake 
ostentatiously turned her back as the play began. 

In all the annals of the Marion County Golf Club a 
closer and more exciting match had never been played. 
Montague was certainly putting up the game of his life; 
and Alderson, while not showing any phenomenal work, 
was nevertheless returning a. faultless score. Not a mis- 
take had been made on either side, and at the end of the 
seventeenth hole honors were exactly even. But Mon- 

ue was visibly breaking under the strain. 

hen Montague step forward to drive for the home 
hole it was plain that he was very nervous. Twice he 
tried to tes his ball, but his trembling fingers refused their 
office, and he was obliged to call upon a caddie for assist- 
ance. As he came up for the “address” he was death! 
ale, and little beads of sweat were standing upon his 
aw hey The club swung back, and then descended upon 
the ball, but with a feeble, crooked blow that ‘‘ sliced ” it 
hopelessly into the bushes, A groan went up. Montague 
had ‘‘ cracked,” and the match was lost. ; 

Up to this point Henry Alderson had played as though 
ina dream. At last he understood—those cold, stinging 
words of Kitty Crake could have but one meaning. She 
did not wish him to win! and it was only too plain that 
she had never loved him, and that she regretted her idle 
words about the winning of the medal and the promise 
that they implied. What was he to do ? 

One thing was certain: he had no chance, in any event, 
with Kitty Crake. Of course he might go on and win the 
medal, and then humiliate her by contemptuously refusing 
to press his claim; but the revenge was an unmanly one, 
and he couid not bring himself to adopt it. Again, he 
might withdraw, and so ~ the match to Montague, He 
knew that the latter was desperately anxious to retain pos- 
session of the trophy. It was the pride, the joy, the trea- 
sure, of his otherwise empty life. The Montague infants 
had all cut their teeth upon the medal’s firm and glittering 
edge. It was the family fetich; the one thing that distin- 
guished them from. the common herd of their neighbors, 
who lived in precisely the same pattern of suburban villa, 
but whose interest in life never rose above the discussion 
of village improvements or the election of a vestryman. 
Henry Alderson hesitated, and his heart grew soft within 
him, And yet to give it up after it had cost him so much! 


OF HIS OLD COTTON UMBRELLA.” 


“Oh yes, a fair enough player, but a trifle short in his 
driving.” 

It was Montague who spoke, and Henry Alderson felt 
instinctively that the remark referred to him. His cheeks 
burned as he heard the half-veiled insult that only a golfer 
can understand in its full significance, and he incontinent] 
forgot all about his generous resolution to withdraw. He 
step up to the tee, 

: ‘al dare say I can reach the green in two,” he said, care- 
lessly. 

The hole was some four hundred yards away, and Mon- 
tague smiled sarcastically, His enemy was about to be 
delivered into his hands. 

‘* ’ve done two hundred and forty yards of straight car- 
ry,” continued Alderson, 

‘*Hym!” coughed Montague. 

** And I'd back myself to make it three hundred.” 

** Why not four ?” said Montague, 

‘* Six hundred, if you say so,” returned Alderson, hotly. 

** Or perhaps out of sight,” sneered Montague. 

‘* Off the earth,” retorted Alderson. 

Montague made no reply, but turned away to hide his 
satisfaction, Alderson was deliberately going to ‘‘ press,” 
and every student of. the argof golf knows what that im- 
plies. But there is uncertain than a certain- 
ty—in golf. bid 

Henry Alderson swung down upon the ball. Shades of 
St. Rule! but was there ever such a men drive? Three 
hundred yards away, and it was still rising into the blue 
ether, Another instant and it had passed entirely out of 
sight, lost in infinite space. The spectators gasped, and 
Montague turned livid, But stop a bit, Where was the 
ball? The referee looked puzzied, and the caddies stared 
open-mouthed into the sky, And then ina flash it dawned 
upon Henry Alderson that his boast had been literally 
made good. He had driven his ball off the earth. 

For a moment his heart stood still. With the ball was 
gone his golfing poten, and gone forever. Was there 
anything else for him in life? The answer came in anoth- 
er flash of inspiration. Now he was a free man ; he could 
play golf oga , his own game. Forgotten was the Hong- 

ong Medal; forgotten for the nonce was Kitty Crake 
herself. The fit was upon him—the Berserker rage of the 
true duffer, He turned to the referee, 

“T acknowledge,” he said, ‘‘ the penalty for lost ball, and 
ploy a new one.” : 

e teed a ball, an ordinary gutta-percha, and swinging 
down upon it, made the most bungling of *‘ tops.” A roar 
of laughter went up, and Henry Alderson joined in it the 
heartiest of all. He caught nag pin see eye, and she was 
smiling too, Taking a brassey, he advanced for his second 
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shot; and ‘‘missed the globe” twice running. But what 
adelightful sensation it was—this was something like 


golf! 

Finally he succeeded in playing inside of Montague, who 
followed with a splendidly played iron shot out of the 
bushes, Alderson drove into a bunker, and noted, with an 
exquisite thrill of pleasure, that his ball had buried itself 
completely in the sand. It took him three to get out, and 
the crowd applauded. He ‘‘ foozled ” a shot ittoa clump 
of evergreens, and Kitty Crake clapped her hands. Mon- 
tague made a phenomenal approach, and landed his ball 
dead at the hole. Alderson ‘‘ hooked ” one ball, ‘‘ sliced ” 
another, and banged a third into the flag, securing a lucky 
‘*rub.” He missed two short putts, and then managed to 
hit Montague’s ball, holing it, and leaving his own outside. 
The laughter of the ‘‘ gallery” gods cleft the skies, and 
the referee stepped forward. ‘ 

‘*Mr. Montague eighty strokes, Mr. Alderson ninety- 
six. Mr. Montague wius the tournament, and retains pos- 
session of the Hong-kong Medal.” 

Curiously enough, it seemed as though the applause that 
followed the announcement was intended for: Alderson 
rather than for the victor. - Men with whom he had not 
been on speaking terms for months crowded around him 
to shake his hand. From being the most unpopular man 
in the club he had suddenly become a hero. It was in- 
comprehensible. Last of all came up Kitty ‘Crake. The 
crowd had drifted away, and they were alone, Her eyes 
were wet and shining, and she held out her band, He 
took it, trembling inwardly, 

“ Well,” said she at length, ‘‘ the match is over: have 
you nothing to say to me ?” 

‘* But—but I lost it,” faltered Henry Alderson. 

‘* Exactly; but you just managed to save yourself, You 
have evidently no idea how simply intolerable a champion 
at golf —, be.” 

“Oh, Kitty—” he began; but they were already at the 
club-house, 


After they were married he told her the whole story. 

‘But there is one thing. I never understood,” he con- 
cluded, thoughtfully. ‘‘If it really was the enemy of man- 
kind, he certainly acted very stupidly in not g my 
signature in the good old orthodox way. What had he 
to show for his side of the bargain?” «= 

‘Oh, that is plain enough,” answered Mr,. Alderson. 


**So long as pride continues to be one of the seven 
deadly sins—” 


se ell?” - . 
‘* Why, the devil is quite justified:in feeling cocksure of 
a medal-winner at golf. Poor Mr. Montague!” - 

















COUNTRY-CLUB LIFE IN CHICAGO. 


Ir is not many: yours—parhape ten, or at most fifteen— 
since the who- indulged in out-of-door sports 
was looked upon by: his. ogg sag rang d as.a ‘person unfit . 


for serious» ‘ those days there was but 
one occupation—business ; but, one Mammon... Men , 
went to'their offices at aight, oe even earlier, and 1 

at their desks until the: ; women:were solely | 
occupied ' with household ‘affairs, and ‘the minute dissec. * 
tion of their. nbor’s ness.~ Men were divided into . 
two classes, the workers and the ‘‘loafers.” “The ¥ 


workers . 
were thin, sallow-faced individuals, with the marks of a: 
mature old 28°, upon their nervous faces; the‘ ee a 


cournaaye enough a elk {0d clothes Boy go as i * 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


bad never npr or driven.a asin before the openin of 

is club vied..with. each other inthe smartness of their 
pane sera and the boulevard roe, Py Washington Park 
was crowded with-every conceiv: sort of ttap, from - 
the stately drag to the soney. Posy y-cart. This club was a 
new toy for-Ch ntil its opening pees apm 
pred sp -place, and'it may be safely. as- 
that with the eaten 2 of the Washington 











city. | 
the smart- | 


sport in even 8o mild a forny.sa tennis was-looked upon ; Bat ra: vit ated ‘pon thi “ 
as weak-minded. : labs. whoo ‘ 
The only. ore | in those .da: were hone-ricing ahd , horse-rac! en ; 
professional baseball,.and the idea that a man could-bo a . to-countenance it by nee. However, in peop 
sportsman and at the same time a reputable member of . such o red, and the house beipg 
society was not even admitted. But changes are rapid open entire year, itt e the objective point for ; 


in the- Western metropolis, and a change has come over | 
the average Chicagoan’s manner of living, so sudden in its - 
conception, so far- g in-its results, that-one doubts . 
whether the older-inliwbitants realize-how rapidly their 
preconceived ideas are being swept away. 

A business man is no longer driven to his office in. a 
buggy by the ** rate man”: he actually drives himself, or - 
even W: Men no. longer a apologize for. being met out- 
side their offices before o'clock ; they fret when they . 
are kept there to that distressing hour, and count the mo- ; 
ments until they can get away to the country. There . 
are of course many of’ tlie Old ‘stagers left, who refuse’ to | 
be converted to the new creed of health and ha piness, . 
but the younger generation and many of the older‘have | 
certainly discovered that there is something more in life 
than mere business; some places more attractive thar the 
counting-room. . The only danger now is that the other » 
extreme may be reached. 

The ubiquitous’ bicycle and-the game of golf, have un- 
doubtedly been: the potent charms which have lured: the - 
greater number of the older generation from their haunts, 
but the seeds of sedition were sown by the young men . 
fresh from college; who fretted in the business harness, - 
a longed for e country and the healthy sport tobe 

there.: 

Fifteen years ago a country club or a club for out-of- | 
door sports was unknown in’ Chicago; five years ago the - 
want had not been filled except in a meagre way; but to- 
day country clubs, golf clubs, cycle clubs, and every, sort 


of a place for out-deor sports are sp’ bringin ‘up so rapidly . 
that it is impossible within the limit is article even 
to enumerate them all. 











In every sqeemuant ap vation goa ye veerser pan 
eration there is alway ; ver is 


A NEW. DIVERTISEMENT 


. racin 


‘Tatts metamorphosis of the former racing club into 
a full eiged country club.’ The short distance of .Wash- 
from the centre of the city renders this club . 





‘ coaching parties in summer and sleighing parties in win- | 
ter, so that after the six weeks’ race-meeting was finished © 
the club was By no means deserted. 

Unfortunately for. the Washington Park Club and the . 
world, the country Solons in a recent Legislature . 
saw fit to pass such lation as to render racing in Il- 
to eee for true sportsmen, so that the glories of ; 

sy. ste. now but.a memory, and the entire ee. 
of 4 club has changed 

About’ two years a , however, a few of the young = 
men took up polo, an nized the Chicago Polo. Club. 
The governors of’ the open ashington Park. Club, desiring | 
some feature to oftaolt the members to the club-house, : 
made a very favorable proposition to the polo men,’ A - 
; capital field was prepared, and music other ‘attrac- 

* tions provided on, match days, so a fair-sized ng - 
of.members and. ladies’ is usually presept-to watch the . 
_ smart moe ‘ponies scamper. over the green turf. i oh 
. Chicago’ Polo Club last autumn, during the second seaso 

of its existence, sapere a Sod at’ Buffalo from jeri’ 
* oldee and more ext teams, and bids fair to become © 
a formidable member_of the Polo Association. But there 
is no hunt near. Chicago, and’but few pei yr war 80 ‘the © 
Polo Club has a hard fight for existence, and depends for ‘ 
its success upon the’ earnest efforts of some eight or ten 
ardent sportsmen. 

Last summer “the: § If fever, — for a few. sea- 
_ sons, became epidem ic, and the ashington Park Club * 


_ has laid out a nine-hole course on its’ grounds, thus com- 










1 ie bat, sarroange 


_ recognized that tag nga two cl 
wo clu 
" organized to fill this want, the Chicago 


‘ 


er 


beac & real country clu Aw modelled after such in 


dec pats Pee oes | 


Goif-Club and-the * 





csv re Club, situated at Wheaton and Lake Forest 


reg 
course about Chicago was a private links 
laid out At got onure Forest in 1892;.where a few-enthusiasts 
played, much to the derision of: the natives; but the first 
_ organized club.was the Chicago Golf Club, b, playin in 1804 
on the present Belmont course of the Illinois That 
same season the Lake Club isok more definite form, 
~ and two team matches were played between the clubs, thus 
inauguratin ae goles asa sport in the West. Last sprin; the 
Ch 200 acres of land at W hea- 
ton, and laid out the first Talhemanes, eighteen-bolécourse 
“a the‘ United States. An old farm-house was rebuilt to 
, Suit the purposes of a tnehces & restaurant was. pro- 
vided, and se features added tc nake the club. pop- 


eral 
: ular; but a Saighen ok thes. members, mostly old 
uy - Bodtch devotees ofthe gam, yes reren, i n- 
ure . eir. , on b 
| he thiols dit cb tila year th eital 


Chicago Gib Wh ‘Wheaton the o f a amail ut : 
gofa elub- 
house at F the matches of the two clubs became 
social functions.:.Men abd women of all ages crowded 
the courses, professionals were imported from Scotland, 
humerous dinners and Juncheons were given at both club- 
houses, and ‘golf became the one topic of conversation in 
. society. .. Tennis and the other games were forgotten, and 


even wheeling became a side issue. 
The great superiority of golf as a e is its adaptabil- 
: ity to people of all ages, one familiar with' old C mage 















The golf Liszed was ost Poke but the golf or: 
became inthe eyes of sallow-faced women whe h a 
yet. been converted a subject of solicitude, for many a mo- 
ther. was accused of pena yl mf her children for the fasci- 
Po yr Golf was of course 
confined toaco few, for the membership in both 
a was ‘iaied, were the few who lead in such 
parent, a ey Rhone the number 


anak aro ie appara ncreased to seven. 


of golf If 

fre present year has been one rz couaal rey in 

the out-door. world, and for the first time Chi 

Ruttons 
the W; Club and’ the Essex County 

: Shab Lake Fikes a EP suburb of Chi on the 

shore of Lake’ Michigan, some” scuehity eight wie from 


‘ the city, has for years been a resort for many of the older 
, Gileego families during ‘the summer- months. 


The land 
and a high bluff overlooks the lake, 
ravines add ‘to the attractiveness of 

essential from the flat, treeless 
Ni ous large country 
: the nd- 


oded and roll 


as 


epee nd 02°” 
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to the purpose, with 190 acres of land, a new house, read- _ 


ily convertible into a club, and stabling for thirty horses. 
Tbe amount necessary for the purchase of this property 
was entirely raised in the form of stock subscription, and 
the Onwentsia Club is the result. This rather peculiar 
naine is the Iroquois word for “country,” so in plain Eng- 
lish the Onwentsia Club is ‘‘the country club,” and such 
itis intended to be. 

A club without a debt is an anomaly, but when the 
doers of the Onwentsia Club were opened on the ist of 
May the place had been purchased, the house furnished, 
a cottage for married members and their families built, 
and’ large sum expended on the grounds, without in- 
curring a dollar of indebtedness. The membership of 200 


was full, and there was a waiting list, all of which shows. 


the interest Chicagoans have taken in country sports. 
The Onwentsia Club has nineteen sleeping - rooms for 
members, in addition to those in the cottage; and all, ex- 
cept the rooms kept free for occasional visitors, have 
been let for the entire season, so that the club was a 
success from the commencement of its career. A golf 
course of nine holes, with as many more to be added when 
the work can be completed, tennis courts, badminton 
courts, trap-shooting, lawn bowls, and other attractions, 
- are provided for members of the Onwentsia, as well as a 
club livery-stable, where excellent traps may be hired and 
horses boarded, A polo field, too, has been laid out, work 


‘ on which will be commenced as soon as the eighteen- 


hole golf course is completed. The attendance has al- 
ready been large enough to exceed the expectations of the 
governors. The plans for the season include golf and 
tennis tournaments, bicycle road races, trap-shooting, and 
other contests, as well as a weekly dance at the club-house. 
Mr.-H. J. Whigham, the golf captain of the Onwentsia 
Club, has already added sporting laurels to the new or- 
ganization by winning the amateur golf championship 
of the United States at the recent Shinnecock tournament. 

The Onwentsia Club, however, is not alone in its efforts 
to attract Chicagoans to the country. The Chicago Golf 
Ciub found last year’s quarters insufficient, and is now 
building an addition to its club-house, consisting mainly 
of sleeping-rooms, where members may pass the season or 
an occasional night or two. The Chicago Golf Club, as 
its name implies, is entirely devoted to golf, but it has an 
enthusiastic membership keenly interested in the sport, 
and Mr. Charles B. Macdonald, one of its members, held 
the amateur golf champiouship of the United States last 
year. The sport there is not confined to the men, however, 
as the golf widow at Wheaton, as well as at Lake Forest, 
is far.rarer than the golf orphan. Ladies’ matches between 
the two clubs. were played last season, and are on the 
docket for.this summer. It is needless to say that the 


. rivalry is high. In fact, Chicago society is practically 


divided into partisans of Lake Forest and Wheaton. 

But the Washington Park Club, the Onwentsia Club, 
and the Chicage Golf Club are not the only clubs about 
Chicago devoted to out-of-door The Saddle and 


their golf scores and the make of their wheels, and forget, 
for a time at least, the stock-ticker and Board of Trade 
quotations. The women, too, are becoming stronger and 
healthier through the out-of-door life they are leading. 
There are fewer sallow complexions than formerly, more 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks, fewer pinched-in waists, and 
more broad shoulders and well-browned arms. 

An era of honest sport has commenced, and through 
its influence Chicago society is becoming healthier and 
better. Money-grubbing and gossip are no longer the all- 
dominant pursuits of men and women. 

H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 


THE UNIFORM OF THE ARMY. 


THE question of uniforms—and by this I mean the 
clothing and equipment of troops—is a matter of such 
importance from a military point of view that the civilian, 
even though long association with soldiers and some ex- 
perience with their life in field and garrison may have 
given him a certain familiarity with their habits and ways 
of thought, must approach the subject with some distrust 
as to his ability to discuss it intelligently, and without 
the bias and prejudice of one not having the honor of wear- 
ing ‘‘army blue” himself. At the very outset I find my- 
self confronted with & term—‘‘ army blue”—so fraught 
with traditions of the honor, patriotism, and courage of 
our soldiers that I may well hesitate to suggest the superi- 
ority of another color for the uniform of American troops. 
Nevertheless, I believe that in these days of smokeless 
powder and long-range arms of precision the so-called 
“cadet” gray is a better color, from its faculty of blend- 
ing at a comparatively short distance with almost all sur- 
rounding objects, particularly for foot-troops, than the 
dark blue of the present uniform. Riding along the road 
at Garrisons, opposite West Point, one bright afternoon 
in late antumn, my attention was called to a long line of 
small white objects swinging in regular rhythm on the road 
leading down the face of the cliff to the railway station 
on the opposite side of the river, not very wide at this 
point, and I had to look very closely to discover that 
these white spots were the gloves on the hands of the ca- 
dets of the battalion, about three hundred strong, march- 
ing in column; and their gray uniforms so blended in the 
rocks and trees back of them that neither | two com- 
panions, officers of the post, nor myself would have no- 
ticed their presence there but for the conspicuous white 
flash of glove and cross-belt. Frederic Villiers, the Eng- 
lish war correspondent, once told me of an incident that 
occurred to him in Afghanistan, where, riding with a small 
escort across mee Kips were suddenly startled by the 
appearance among the rocks of some red objects, seeming- 
ly quite a distance away, and it was not until a familiar 
English hail struck his ears that he discovered a picket 
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of British infantry, their gray ‘‘ Khakee” tunics melting 


‘sd subtly into the background that the sunburnt faces of 


the men were the most conspicuous objects about them. 
Many a soldier who has served in the Western country 
will remember how difficult it has been at times to locate 
his Indian opponent, or even friendly scout, clothed in his 
dusty rags or gray blanket, mingling and blending with 
the tones of sage-brush, rock, or sand. For other than 
campaign uses the gray seems to me to be a good color, 
and the gray, black, and gold of the cadet—I am only re- 
ferring to the color and not the pattern and cut of his uni- 
form—would form a harmonious combination in an infan- 
try uniform for all purposes. However, ‘‘army blue” is 
here to stay, no doubt, and I know of no finer or more 
soldierly type in any service than a lithe, active, well-set- 
up “regular” in his easy-fitting, comfortable, and thor- 
oughly practical campaign dress, from the soft slouched 
felt hat down to the stout, well-made foot-wear; and for 
the purposes for which the dress is designed—a ee 
camping, and fighting rig—there is probably no better field 
uniform in any army. In this dress, a few necessary spare 
articles packed in his blanket roll—for our infantryman 
has an unconquerable aversion to the knapsack—rations 
enough in his haversack, and plenty of ammunition, the 
American soldier will march‘and fight day in and day out, 
cheerfully enduring every hardship, showing an adapta- 
bility to his surroundings and an intelligence in the execu- 
tion of the orders given him equalled by few and sur- 
by no other soldier the world over. 

Neatness in dress and person, and due regard for per- 
sonal pepemaee, are characteristic of good soldiers, and I 
have little respect for the air of untidy ‘‘ toughness ” as- 
sumed at times by some of our volunteer military organiza- 
tions, under the mistaken impression that they thus pre- 
sent a martial and ‘‘ serviceable ” appearance. Ceremonies 
and “ functions ” form an important part of the discipline 
and training of the rosin be and I believe that an appropri- 
ate dress for such occasions is a necessary part of the sol- 
dier’s outfit. Excellent as is the campaign “ rig” for gen- 
eral service, in itself alone it can hardly be considered a 
proper parade uniform, any more so than the working- 
clothes of the civilian form appropriate costume for all 
occasions of civil life. To my mind, however, the full- 
dress uniform of the army possesses many of the draw- 
backs and but little of the attractiveness of the dress of 
European armies, after which it is designed. In ex- 
pressing this opinion I am confident of the acquiescence 
of many officers and men. The helmet, a heavy stiff felt 
abomination, is a mixture of German and English models, 
with none of the picturesque qualities of either, and is not 
a fit head-dress in the changeable climate of the United 
States, particularly when additionally weighted down by 
the horse-hair plumes and tawdry worsted cords of the 
mounted troops. The thickly ded dress-coat gives a 
foreign look to the American soldier, and possesses neither 


the jaunty nattiness of the British tunic nor the severe 


mili air of.the German garment. With the experi- 
ence of the past few years, the changes in the conditions 


of the pervios t about by the gradual concentra-— 
tion of troops -#o the centres of Cg nage it would 
seem that to gn a uniform suitable for occasions of 


ceremony, which might be made much less costly than 
the present, and which would be as distinctly American 
as the campaign dress, should not be a very difficult prob- 
lem to solve. R. F. ZocBaum. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


IV.—A GROUP OF. BRONZES FROM THE. ROTUNDA. 


OnE of the happiest details in the great work which has 
been going on within the walls of the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington is the scheme of plastic adornment 
applied to the central reading-room, or rotunda. Here the 
marble walls that rise to meet the stately lines of the dome 
do not wait for the beautiful painting in the latter to be 
their sole decorative adjunct. Between the piers which 
bear the dome, and just below that fine member of the de- 
sign, there.is.a gallery that encircles the rotunda, and for 
this the admirable policy which has controlled the deco- 
ration of this building has secured a long procession of 
bronze statues, the list embracing many of the great figures 
of religion, philosophy, literature, science, and art. The 
look down upon the rotunda from the railing of the gal- 
lery, and while they recur at regular intervals, forming as 
symmetrical a scheme as the very pilasters and arches 
with which they are grouped,a sufficiently unconventional 
effect has been secured through the varied authorship of 
the collection. 

It will be some time before all the bronzes of the rotunda 
are cast and in i. but the work is progressing with 
fair rapidity, and may be expected to be finished at the 
time set for the completion of the entire building. Four 
of the statues are shown on another page. They make 
a suggestive group. How far American sculpture has 
travelled, they seem to say, in the last few years! It is not 
necessary to go back to the Chamber of Horrors in the 
Capitol at Washington to see how inadequate the plastic 
portraiture of this country has been in the past. Turn to 
any public building or to any park and the result is in- 
variably the same—a sense of discomfiture, a grievous con- 
viction that the good sculpture of America has been in the 
hands of a very few men. A group of figures like those 
by Mr. Boyle, Mr. Donoghue, and the others, reminds us 
that this is changing. Ten years ago such an enterprise 
as that upon which they are engaged would have ended 
in a body of painfully mediocre statues. Now it is pos- 
sible for an extensive series of ideal portraits to be erected 
in a government building without shocking the taste of 
the public and humiliating nationai pride. 

_ It is not intended to write a panegyric of these produc- 
tions in the Congressional Library. Only a few of them 
have been seen, as yet, and even of the four reproduced. 
upon this occasion it is not possible to speak with unquali- 
fied admiration. Mr. Boyle's ‘‘ Bacon,” for example, does 
not seem to us the portrait that itought tobe. Dignified 
it certainly is, but there is a tonch of the monumental in 
Bacon’s character. Mr. Boyle misses this. Mr. Donoghue, 
too, does not strike as exact a balance between the majesty 
of St. Paul’s nature and its more humazly truculent ele- 
ments as we believe could be achieved in a plastic repre- 
sentation of the apostle. Mr. Dallin has not given enough 
distinction to his ‘‘ Newton,” and Mr. Bissell has overdone 
‘the impressiveness of flowing robes” in his statue of 
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Chancellor Kent. It will be seen that not one of the four 
works presented thus far is entirely right. On the pther 
hand, observe the gulf that divides them from the typical 
old statue that was entirely wrong! Note the picturesque- 
ness of the ‘‘Chancellor Kent” and the character ex- 
pressed in the head; the fine severity of the “St. Paul,” 
and its nobility, its thoughtfulness; see what a decorative 
if not wholly imposing personage Mr. Boyle's ‘‘ Bacon” 
is; and do justice to Mr. Dallin as a designer and a model- 
ler, even if his interpretation of Newton seems to do less 
than justice to the intellectual qualities of his theme. Ob- 
serve, finally, the excellent technique which characterizes 
these statues, their individuality of style as compared with 
the average monumental work to which we ‘have been 
accustomed in public buildings. There is the great point, 
that these sculptors, executing ‘‘ occasional” work, pro- 
ducing in these portraits a row of decorations about which 
not one of them had probably been thinking until he was 
asked to ‘‘do a Newton” or to ‘‘do a Shakespeare” for 
the Library, have wrought in haste better things than their 


_ predecessors could have wrought in leisure. 


Four of the statues to be placed about the Library ro- 
tunda provoke these conclusions. Will the remaining 
statues provoke otiicr conclusions? It is unlikely. The 
quartet is representative. It is this kind of work that is get- 
ting itself done for public buildings nowadays, not the old 
kind, and it may safely be assumed that the Library will 
be embellished with statues similar in artistic value to 
those given in the illustration. The Library itself, as well 
as the pga improved condition of American sculp- 
ture, will be responsible for this. It has been erected in 
the right spirit, and it is being decorated with the liber- 
ality and good judgment that assure us of success in any 
national undertaking. Roya Corrissoz. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
A LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


Tue political situation in Massachusetts can hardly be 
called serious, because the result does not seem to be in 
doubt; unless there is a revolution in public sentiment 
between now and next November, the McKinley electors 
will be chosen by a substantial majority. But the situa. 
tion is interesting, because there is a Fg readjusting 
of political relations. The case of Mr. George Fred. 
Williams is, of course, the most notorious. | At the West 
he is supposed to represent the aristocracy and traditions 
of old-fashioned Boston, whereas, in fact, he is not a Bos- 
tonian by birth, or even by residence, for his home is.in 
Dedham. He is said to be of German origin. Mr. 
Williams is a clever, energetic, quick-witted, good-looking 
man, an able lawyer, courageous and self-confident. He 
has always figured asa reformer. He left the Republican 
party when Blaine was nominated, and in the campaign 
which followed he made a speech at Portland, in whith 
he denounced Mr. Blaine as a “liar.” This was thought 
by some people to be in bad taste, and over-moderatior is 
certainly not Mr. Williams's failing. His motives in be- 
coming an adherent of free silver and in seeking the 
nomination as Vice-President, after he had been chosen by 
the Massachusetts Democrats as a gold-standard dele 
to Chicago, are bad indeed —if we may credit his late 
associates. One of them, a prominent member of the 
Young Democracy, ascribes Mr. Williams’s conversion, 
or perversion, to ‘‘his disgusting conceit and vanity.” 
Mr. Sherman Hoar, United States Attorney for this dis- 
trict, declares that the meanest thing done by the free- 
silverites at Chicago was their refusal to pay Mr. Wil- 
liams the thirty pieces of silver which he had justly 
earned. However, his motives are probably not so bad 
as they are represented. He is said by his friends to 
have ‘“‘an emotional side to his nature”; he certain] 
lacks a sense of humor; and he has that unbounded rane 
dence in his own good intentions which has led greater 
men than he astray. His speech at Faneuil Hall was quiet 
in tone, and it had the ring of what appeared to be sin- 
cerity. Mr. Williams is probably the dupe of his own 
ambition and of that ‘‘emotional side to his nature.” 

But what is his following? Who are the enthusiastic 
persons who furnished the barouche and the banners and 
the fireworks and the applause when Mr. Williams, in 
Faneuil Hall, gave an account of his stewardship at Chi- 
cago? They are as, of that nondescript element which 
elected General Butler Governor some ten or a dozen years 
ago. ‘‘ Butler,” as the Hartford 7imes remarks, ‘‘ appealed 
to everybody who had failed in an effort to obtain an of- 
fice, or any other desirable thing, and to all those who felt 
that ‘the world was against them ’—a class which obtains 
a large number of annual recruits in every community.” 
Massachusetts has always been prolific in extremists of 
every kind—men prone to take up with any new idea 
which came to them in an unconventional form. On the 
platform in Faneuil Hall were many persons of this class, 
including several ‘‘ agitators” whose names have been fa- 
miliar for years to all newspaper readers. There was also, 
in its day, a considerable greenback party in Massachu- 
setts, and those of its members who survive will doubtless 
support Williams—who, by-the-way, is a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination as Governor—and free silver. 
Among Massachusetts Democrats ‘‘in good and regular 
standing” there is a great difference of opinion as to what 
should done. The Young Men’s Democratic Club, 
founded by the late Governor Russell and others, an or- 
= which leads the party, has declared against the 

hicago platform and the Chicago nominees, but it is non- 
committal on the question of a third ticket. This is the 
attitude of almost all the leading men of the party,except 
that many of them are in favor of a bolting nomination 
7, the gold Democrats. Dr. William Everett and Colonel 

.W. Higginson are of this mind. 

But a considerable number—perhaps, indeed, the larger 
number—of Democrats in Massachusetts will support Wil- 
liams and free silver. Mr. P. Maguire, a man whose name 
is not even known to many citizens of Boston, but who is 
nevertheless the power behind the Democratic throne, a 
maker and unmaker of Mayors, has come out for the reg- 
ular ticket, although he is not personally in favor of free 
silver. Now what P. Maguire says ‘‘ ” if we may use 
the slang of the day. The Boston , the leading Dem- 
ocratic paper in the State, declared, on the morning after 
Bryan’s nomination, that probably it should not support 


‘him, taking good care, however, > commend Mr. 


Bryan’s character and attainments. §' then the Globe 


























has said little or nothing on the subject, 
having confined its editorial utterances to 
such safe topics as ‘‘Cretans and Cubans,” 
‘‘Ship-building Progress,” etc. The Globe is 
evidently waiting to see how the cat will 
jump. Meanwhile it has accumulated some 
valuable evidence upon this point, especially 
a series of interviews with all the members 
of the Democratic State Committee. Most 
of these men declare for Williams—and free 
silver. Many of them frankly say that they 
have not yet made up their minds, and they 
let fall some nafve admissions of their own 
lack of principle and backbone. One of 
them says, and oddly enough the Globe quotes 
his remark, ‘‘I am anxiously awaiting the 
final position of the Globe on this matter.” 
His own position he defines as follows; ‘I 
believe there is wisdom in the multitude.” 
Another conjectures that he ‘shall be in- 
fluenced somewhat by the action of the great 
leaders of the party.” All this means, of 
course, that the action of the Democratic 
rank and file in Massachusetts can only be 
guessed at. 

One good result may probably be looked 
for from the campaign now beginning in 
Massachusetts, as elsewhere. The East and 
the West may get to understand each other 
in part at least. Inarecent speech the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts declared that the 
present contest was one ‘“ between the pi- 
rates’ flag and the stars and stripes.” This 
surely is great nonsense. The honesty and 
sincerity of the Western delegates at Chicago 
impressed even the reporters of the conven- 
tion. The West is not composed entirely of 
pirates, nor the East of rapacious money- 
lenders; and if the country becomes con- 
vinced of this fact the free-silver campaign, 
with all its attendant misfortunes, will not 
have been made in vuin. H. C. 


. 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


A NUMBER of circumstances have recently 
combined to draw attention to the most re- 
mote district in Cuba—to that eastern prov- 
ince in which the familiar geographical 
names are Santiago de Cuba, Guantanamo, 
and Bayamo. There, two months ago, Gar- 
cia and José Maceo and Jesus Rabi, with sev- 
eral minor insurgent leaders, were together; 
and it was reported that the danger threat- 
ened by their mutual distrust and jealousy 
had been averted through José Maceo’s sub- 
mission to Garcia, as his ranking officer. A 
little later Garcia was said to be advancing 
towards the west, to join Gémez, and it was 
understood that, soon after his forces had 
been added to those of the general-in-chief, 
an attack woukl be made upon the Spanish 
Trocha. -Mearwhile José Maceo and Rabi, 
left behind and in command of several thou- 
sand men (the most favorable estimate credits 
this oriental army with eight thousand, good, 
bad, and indifferent), with a scant supply of 
ammunition, let themselves be heard from 
quite creditably. Some of their exploits on 
the Cauto River were noticed in the last issue 
of the WEEKLY. Still more recently sensa- 
tional accounts of José Maceo’s death have 
been published in many newspapers, and it 
has been intimated that this calamity to the 
insurgent cause was directly due to dissen- 
sions which had broken out among the rival 
leaders. At the time of the present writing 
(July 23) the members of the Cuban Junta 
in New York assert that this story is an in- 
vention of the Spanish press. Such an im- 
portant event, they argue, would certainly 
have been made known to them throug 
their regular channels of communication; 
and as their correspondents have not men- 
tioned it, they are still at liberty to hold that 
‘‘no news is good news.” 

In a word, these enthusiastic partisans re- 
fuse to believe that José Maceo is dead, and 
they insist that the discipline of their army is 
good, while its organization and equipment 
improve from month to month. They refuse 
to believe stories of obvious disaster. The 
will consent to believe, however, that their 
very beautiful and very rich island is about 
to conquer independence of Spain, and then 
to pass quickly into the keeping of the United 
States, or, more practically, into the keeping 
of a Cuban syndicate of American capital- 
ists. Their ideal, being interpreted, is no 
better than this: that they should pass from 
oppression to extinction. And the price of 
extinction is warfare with its ugliest details 
paraded. We have had a surfeit of Weyler 
atrocities, but it will be a new disclosure, I 
think, when it becomes known that quite re- 
cently an invading column, after suffering 
repulse, abandoned its supplies in camp; 
and that all the tinned meats were forthwith 
destroyed by the captors, who thought it 
probable that, in anticipation of defeat, this 
food had been poisoned. Evil to him who 
evil thinks: it is almost as bad to suspect 
such a thing as to do it. For those who ad- 
vanced, as for those who retreated, this inci- 
dent is tinned infamy. 

The photograph reproduced on page 749 
of this number of the WEEKLY shows a bit 
of landscape in that portion—the eastern 
end—of the island which, as Martinez in- 
formed us, is so overrun by insurzent bands 
that the Spaniards keep within their forts 
and fortified towns, or venture forth only in 
strong columns. In our illustration a ‘‘con- 
voy,” as the phrase is—a quantity of ammu- 
nition and supplies under military escort— 
which is being transported in ox carts from 
one Spanish stronghold to another, is caught 
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amtd-stream, and a faithful impression con- 
veyed (not so very far, for even the eastern 
end of Cuba is near) from Guantanamo to 
New York. One of the horsemen in the 
first line wears the uniform of the Guardia 
Civil. Marrion WI.cox. 


RHYMES OF THE TIMES. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. . 
A LITTLE TALK ON FINANCE, 


Query by Ye Farmer. 
Waar'’s a- . so to happen in that comin’ 
hap 


py day 
When the bloomin’ silverites have gone and 
had their way? 
When the Gold-Bug’s ruined and we’ve Sil- 
ver-Bugs to pay? 
What's a-goin’ to happen then, ye Prophets, 
tell us, pray? 


What’s to save the people from the Western 
Silver-Bugs 
Cornerin’ the market and a-puttin’ on their 


ugs, 
Lendin’ us their silver, and. expectin’ us to 


pay 
Back our debts in silver coin? Then what’s 
to happen, eh? 


Answer by Ye Silverite. 

What’s to happen? What's to happen in 
the coming day? 

This—come hither, brother, bend your wait- 
ing ear this way: 

When the Silver-Bug has got you, lying 
poor and flat, 

Then we'll find some cheaper cash, and 
whoop it up for that. 


After silver’s had its run we're going in for 
brass. : 

When the Brass-Bug’s got you down, we'll 
build a boom for grass. 

When the Grass-Bug catches you, what’s to 
happen, eh? 

Then, you poor old sufferer! we'll come out 
strong for bay. 


Why should hay not pass for cash? Pray 
why may not the law 

Give a legal-tender value to a bale of straw? 

Hay and straw came from the earth—ay, 
just as much as gold, 

And in greater quantities by several thou- 
sandfold! 


That’s the vital point, my friend, that is the 
worst of gold— 

Other things are made these days ino much: 
ureaterfold. 

Why should law force any man who’s hope- 
lessly in debt 

Into settling up his bills with stuff that’s 
hard to get, 


When. we've countless other things, like 
sticks and stones and sand, 

Lying all about us in this truly fertile land— 

Things with which by certain laws, inviolate 
and stern, 

All could live in opulence, no matter what 
they earn? 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over ™~ years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gume, ~— 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
work. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 





THE SECOND SUMMER, 


many mothers believe, is the most precarions in a 
child’s life ; generally it may be true, but you will find 
that mothere peg” ag ne familiar with the value of 
the Gail Borden Eayvie Brand Condensed Milk do not 
so regard it.—[{Adv.]} ; 





Tur Ortatnat Ancostura Brrress (must of neces- 
sity be genuine) aid digestion. Don’t accept substi- 
totes; insist upon havingthe Abbott Brand. Druggists. 

wv.) . 





Beware of the ‘‘jnst as good’? hambug—Dr. Sir- 
@ext’s is the only genuine Aneostunra Birrens,—{[Adv.} 
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a bottle of liquid Sozodont (use daily), a 

powder (use twice a week). No other 

dentifrice so complete, so safe, so certain in giving the best results. 
popularity has lasted 


over half a century. 


iy. Address the Proprietors of Sozodort, 
New York City. 
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THE NEW YORK SUN on April 
11, 1896, said of 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


They are handsome and delightful all, and 
are as friends that one is glad to see. They 
please the eye; the artistic sense is gratified 
by them ; they overflow with varied material 
for the reader. They educate and entertain. 
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They are the well-known and well-liked lit- 
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erary and artistic chronicles of the time. They 
are a credit to their publishers and to the dis- 
cernment of the public that approves them. 
May they continue to be‘as admirable as they 
have been and as they are. Better could hard- 
ly be wished for them. 
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Rae's Lucca Oi 


Your physician will tell you that.Olive 
and sweet, is one of the most es 

of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 

sweet, as testified to by numerous awards : 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 


uct. = 
‘Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 

Ss. RAE & Cco., = 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 
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Unnpire’s Boat. Yale. 


FINISH OF THE LEANDER-YALE RACE FOR THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP AT HENLEY, JULY 7, 1806. 


WHAT YALE LEARNED AT HENLEY. 


Tuer visit of the Yale crew to England cannot be mea- 
sured in results simply by the outcome of the one race 
rowed in the heats for the Grand Challenge Cup. Lean- 
der’s victory was hard won, but it was decisive, and both 
the Yale crew men and Bob Cook have sought to find the 
fundamental reasons for the superiority of English row- 
ing, instead of marshalling the excuses which might be 
made to explain in some measure the defeat of the New 
Haven blue. There is no doubt, in the first place, that 
these Englishmen are past masters of the art of rowing, 
and Yale freely acknowledges that she has learned m 
and has much left to learn. Nor has this knowledge been 
too deariy bought. Honorable defeat is no disgrace, and 
the splendid impression made by the Yale crew as sports- 
men and athletes, the welcome given them on every hand, 
and the universal sympathy shown by their conquerors 
will work great good‘ for Yale University, as well as in 
bettering the relations between the sportsmen of the two 
countries. 

The Leander-Yale race in itself has been described. . In 
its right proportion to the discussion of this rowing pil- 
grimage the race was only an episode, an object-lesson. 
Yale rowed as fast as Leander for a bit over half a mile. 
With an eight composed of men remarkably strong, 
plucky, and in good physical condition, avere ning nearly 
ten pounds more in weight than her rivals, Yale was un- 
able to respond to the need for a higher stroke‘and a 

unishing spurt, while Leander pulled away inch by inch. 

Yale was in the race at half a mile, and a hu yards 
further she was whip The. Englishmen were older 
and vastly more experienced, and they were the best créw 
that has rowed at Henley in many years. Yet this is not 
why they were able to stay in the half of a mile-and- 
a-third course when Yale weakened: These American 
youngsters had the endurance and wind for the distance 
just as much as the Leander veterans. Schooled in four- 
mile races at New London, where the stroke has been car- 

ried at thirty-eight for.the first. mile more than once, Yale 
could not hold forty per minute with her best effective- 
ness for one mile on the Henley course. 

This race demonstrated unmistakably that the Yale oar 
blades are too wide for a sprinting race. This is a truth 
whose importance will not be appreciated at first sight by 
those who have not followed the work of the Yale and 
the English crews on the Thames. A difference of one or 
two inches in the width of an oar blade does not seem to 
the uninitiated important enough to revolutionize a set- 
tled system of rowing.. But the whole difference between 
the Yale and the Oxford strokes rests at bottom upon: this 
extra bit of spruce. Twenty years.ago the' Britons were 


using wide biades, and their swing in be ew ny than pt ‘ 


The Englishmen have discovered 


pressure upon oarsmen pulling wide blades in short pun-. 


ishing Traces are too severe to be carried through to the 
end. With their oars narrowed; the men: can pull 
a longer stroke and use a longer stick, getting increased 
leverage. Every English coach at Henley has told me 
that the chief cause of Yale’s defeat was these wide blades. 
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Bob. Cook believes this thoroughly. He had made a set 
of English oars with blades an inch narrower than those 
his crew was using, but there was not time for the men to 
accustom themselves to the change. ‘The ‘British oars 
‘felt awkward. The ease 


about rowing, that this crew can come to England and 
make a aent race with an eight picked from Oxford 
and Cambridge crews of a dozen years, shows that we 
have the men, and we have just missed having the know- 
ledge, to beat the world. : 

© row a short race with only the schooling of four- 
mile contests for the last quarter of a century meant 
that much experimenting must be done. This set.the 
crew back in the training at New Haven. There have 
been better crews at Yale—crews which rowed more har- 






There was no end of trouble with the new racing- 

whose ri ‘was all wrong, through a mistake made 
at New Haven. .Tw ‘the last week of practice 
weré Jost in ‘ in shape for use, ‘The 
Yale. crew fi staid fit until their work 
was done. They were with skill and ‘intelli- 
gence, and taced the umpire in their start with Leander 


as lusty an eight as ever caught the water at New London. ° 


aty 
. defeat of Yale at Henley means that next year will 


see cosas in the rigging and:oars of the Yale shell, 
whether the crew to Fogiand or not. It is probable 


that narrower. blades will be used for four-mile races as 


ical 
angle tat its work does jittle.in driving 
‘truth has not been sh ‘by defeat. «In smartness 


and neatness of starting the recover, Yale showed her- 
self much superior to the English crews, and her beauti- 
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ful body form was frankly acknowledged by the English 
coaches to be away ahead of their oarsmen. 

The uniformity.of the Yale crew in rowing together 
like a piece of machinery made a strong laaneion at 
Henley; sot another crew on the river approached them 
as re form. Some of the best English oarsmen, 
Gay ls among them, say that hard 1 work will al- 
‘ways beat form, and that where form is, hard work is not. 
But if,a Yale crew-can ever get hold-of the tremendous 
drive ugh the-water which these. men are masters 


able to beat any set of men rowing. For form is simply 
using the body to its best advantage, and keeping it in is 


the water was the — thing in the English stroke to 
the Yale men. : en‘ those’ Leander ’ 


body-work was aerieatly all out of ‘gear, But no mat- 


scat the-uiby on the siiles of the 
' die Tt 





at every distance. Yale rowing hak haat. op 
on sound pejeciples also, and the Yale stroke is a splendid 
achievement to have wrought out when one realizes what 
it has ‘done va, Yale oor ics. ‘ = . 
-Yale crews will put more desperation’ ess 
pratiees in their rowing. PT 


when the amin oe forty yc bear 
even w was ve forty per minute, 
while Yale Finish gaa keep it long at this raie-. ‘The higher 
the stroke, the owere these. wide’ blades. 


€ was 
ney’s of: ‘effects. Thi : , 
all the ¥: ee ere ‘or it, and 
glad that they rowed at Henley. Ratpas W. Paine, 
Mazes Mitt Hovse, Hewrey-on-Taamas, July 11, 1896. 























eer! I dinlinaibtes amateur baseball of ten 
maintained 


with that to-day 
wise, I feel rabey i, be its 
been neutralized a yan be 


ot such a very lon in the history of #0,long- 
iived a game as has been long enough to. 
completely change rv ohny ot nae at the profes- 
sional games, to. oO eaiualion, more than half the ama- 


teur clubs, and even LL 


university nine, 
Years ago, 


sporting canons, and before the revelations of “fixed” 
comes, tae contests attracted the capa class of sports- 
men. Now of that. ¢ 

tinue in attendance.’ 
amateur. baseball hoy, 
a most interesting series of wera 
clubs had m on the rd of Governors, and be- 
fore the days of the ‘‘summer-nine” player. 


THE CLUBS — THE AMATEUR CLUBS — save the mark! 
are bare = for the re casted 1p ream — 
rst ange grays! terw openiy, 

pen Bony on especial. 


pitchers, then the catchers; later on : 
ly clever basemen were ,one way another... ‘The 
few ue — — alga oie _— for the. love: 
of the aS rt and 


\here-. 


of them, Raita sdyem 
which is, interpreted wi 
whee Set suas be had oe oun: Paper = 
me 
orThe oe ¢ started. the “i *¢ summer - tide tie more ci 
career, an movemen 
Pao ta instantly put him nape ch of athletic law. 
All the larger Eastern save ig thes have now. 
legislated ‘parasite, but not until he 


agua tbe ume aie Bo ee issuance of 
school ers a 
eee prohibition, 


ot oa 
— 
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this* , a8 
i << brie Dall and befoued many @ 


oF VERY PAN HENCE Lexpegt to ore and : 
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the treasuries of the clubs have been drained. Not before. 
Unfortunately most reform comes of necessity rather than 
from incli . So long as the desirable end is reached, 
it does not much matter—to the cause. But it must cover 


teur” sore of tan eral that bere saat their financial con- 
dition; most of them have suffered considerable loss, and 
some are on the verge of insolvency. So at last we shall 
have, I am sure, an end of. the t era of unclean base- 





ball, which, if not ha : mane erin of cheb 
iy, sa. pie ers, has at 
idence o truth of *‘ hon- 
esty being the best.policy.” : 





they ; seek comfort, 


’ one’s siving one's othictie shill for booed neat Melghne’ It 


is infinitely more honorable, if other means of su 
that openly to accept cash, ahd let the wor 
a professional, at least you are an honest one. 


rt are. 
know 


Tue EasteRN COLLEGE FACULTIES of the larger insti- 
tutions have united in legislation against the ‘“ summer- 
nine” player, but vigilance must not be relaxed if effec- 
tive results are to follow. _It will not be sufficient if only 
the rules are spread on the records, and baseball men of- 
fend this summer, as hitherto, with impunity. Not only 

a ‘* summer-resort-nine ” player be‘debarred from 
Cie uins, bus frost all athletic teams of his college. We 
shall watcli the course of our university athletic’ a 
with ‘great interest. 


be 















ov year and ig f this id. ‘tte ne ein Cth 
r) its: e 

; : Pt ‘also... One is 
ged: by. college athlete joins a 
‘that is all 6 in’ classing: him 

\ de from amateur 


accel anton 
The 


See bseabic cadet otinmnatet nana aah od 


er, has organized, and that will tour the Westerti resorts. 
These men also are lost to Yale athletics. 


A Ny I and Lownev 

(alnendy Segealtdedyan and Kit Kinmond of chigan Univer- 

sity are playing on the Flint nine, an unattached Michi- 

gan State team of unenviable notoriety. , Watkins, Michi- 

University’s pitcher, t, played formerly with the A spe 

wt Ae at ie (which this year has become open! 

but has “ signed ” elsewhere, although as 

been eogaged for some games with the Hustlers. MeKin. 

gan Pocine aloe is playizg professional ball, 


Chicago All-Universit atom is managed and ca 
tained by pitcher Nichols. as he names included in Uns 


list that must be ostracized. - colle — ars “sar 
tion for their ethical. and Brown, 


pitchers: Jones ~_ Pike, aiahian a. ‘Chrke and Win- 
ston, in-fielders—all of Soars Universit A agg elem 


men will debar th 
Ps joining thi this personally conducted summer baseball ex- 
cringe Runkel of declared his intention of 
professional ball as 2 means of support, 8 and very 


" n 
ixly doing so, though I have not 


THERE 18 NO ORGANIZATION in.the West to hold clubs, 
outside of. the few belonging to the A.A-U., to an account. 
ing, but in the East most of the offending clubs belong to 
rigs organization and yet sin unpunished, although the 

- Makes a great pretence of looking for trans- 


promt! 

If the Amateur. Athletic Union is really seckin 
correct evils in so-called amateur baseball, I: cal a 
official attention to the Oritani or Hackensack Field Club 
nine, and the nine of the Orange Athletic Club, both. with- 
in a half-hour ride from ACACU. partons. If it is 


is — ggling s along with its wg load, and tm pow wil 
financial straits.. It: is fortunate. that some- 
maa checks the professional course. of these. clubs. 
Moeabi the officers of the Amateur Athletic Union 
view affairs with complacency—and make rules! | 
Fes sme Soom waiting to hear how the A, A.U. has 
ted itself toward the New England Association and 
the Detroit A.C., that défied it and the ethics of amateur 
al for which it stands sponsor. 


THE COLLEGE BASEBALL season of the middle West 
closed with the relative standings of the teams more posi- 
rab th ny er al any. Leben onl nt 0, 

iD y e- 





LEANDER WINNER BY ONE AND A QUARTER LENGTIS. 


EA 
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9 VR yes, gehy 








Ditnols, by defeating Wisconsin twice, and winning -s 
large games from the minor colleges of . 
am oad ia, gains the ‘ied lace without dispute. 
2 


linois, 
: r fai through- 
Wisconsin is fou having played a Se ee 


ear. ' 
J ounce professional tendencies, were lost to the nine by 


ingston, second base; and though uothing so wholesome 
could have happened, yet it was impossible to fill their 
places. The olarens that replaced these disqualified ones 
were ly responsible for Michigan’s errors and for 
several of Chicago's runs. 


Ur To THAT FINAL GAME Michigan, as a team, was 
superior to Chicago in batting, though she had no indi- 
vianel the equal of Nichols with the stick. Chicago had 
four very good batters, and with but one or two exceptions 


lstrong. 1 ing, too, policy discouraged the dev: t of the second 
the Michignn,mon were all strong. | In bape-running: 100, Jed Sears ago te need Of eubatintes was fel 


Shields, and McKinney, was also stronger. In the in- 
field, Abetis, Ch . amar y* the best first-base man 
in the West, though Cooper of Illinois is not far behind. 
Adkinson, Chicago, is the best of the second-base men, 
though there have been few good men in either this posi- 
tion or that of short stop. : 

There ig not. much to choose between Sweet of Chicago 
and Haskell of Illinois, but the latter’s batting is stronger, 
and both are erratic fielders. At third, Winston of Chi- 
eago, Shuler of Illinois, and Deans of Michigan have done 
the best work, but the first is the most desirable on ac- 
count of his batting. 


Céa1caco Has 1x Jones behind-the bat the best man in 
the West; a good back stop, fair thrower, and a very hard 
hitter. ‘Torrison of Wisconsin would be a close second, 
being but little inferior as a batter, his equal in back- 
stop work, and a trifle his superior in throwing. Both are 

base-runners, but Jones is the better of the two. 
~-Jn-the box all the Western teams have been quite 
strong ‘this year—Michigan, with Watkins and Miller; 
Chicago, with Nichols, Clark, and Brown; Illinois, with 


e <! ‘and Blakeslee; and Wisconsin, with Runkel and 


ayden.- On general form Chicago is strongest, though 

thins, when at his best, is superior to Nichols, Chica- 

simost effective: pitcher, Runkel, with support 

these men received, would have been about as 
of them. Watkins isa hitter—as is also 

the following choice for an all-* 






summer-nine-resort ball-playing, and such juggling with 
ethics, that I could not pretend to answer for the amateur 
status of half these men. 


THIS TEAM WOULD BE WEAK at second and at short. In 
all other points it would be strong. If Watkins was not 
in form he could change with Nichols, as both are good 
out-fielders, and, like several others on the team, would be 
kept for their batting. It would be ible to pick a 
somewhat faster fielding team from the candidates, but 
not a stronger.one in batting and 4 owen all-round play. «. 

To sum up, Michigan lost the pionship by the loss 
of her men, who, however, deserved disqualification long 
ago, as do a few more of her team, if the Faculty desires 
public confidence in its sympathy with the ethics of 
amateur sport. Chicago is fairly the best team in the 
West. The men were steady in field, knew the game 
thoronghly, and in batting had no superiors as the teams 
stood at the close of the season. 

Withal, they played clean, hard ball, and showed none 
of the **m ish” tendencies so completely out of place ’ 
in col baseball. 

Steady, properly describes the ered put up of Tilinois. 
With material which was not brilliant, she ore 
strong team- work and hard, snappy play, and is fairly 


a dearth of experienced material, from a want of good‘ 
stick-work, and lack of coaching. © 


Illinois and Wisconsin are particularly deserving of + 


Taise, because their teams were the ee 8 ones of these 
estern colleges that did not play men who would be in- 
eligible to Eastern university nines. 
‘ INinois’s team, moreover, is com largely of under- 
graduates, and may —_ be recorded as the first amateur 


college nine of the mi West fer 1896, Wisconsin being 
second. 


BEFORE CLOSING COMMENT on the Western baseball 
season, it is only fair to publish the following explana- 
tory letter recently received concerning Arthur Sickels’s 
connection with Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, during the early part of the season: 

‘*My son’s, Arthur Sickels, position regarding the Northwestern Uni- 
versity ball team has been misrepresented. It has been implied that 
he was renounced after efforts on his part to secure a position on the 
team, Members of the Athletic Association came to him time and 
again, offering all kinds of inducements for him to play, all of which 
he declined, use of the rules against it, until it was represented 
to him it wonld be all right and quiet. So,at their suggestion, he 
joined the or class of oratory under Profeseor Kownoch, the 
cireamstances in the case being well known to him and others in 
authority. My son has not attended school for over a year, buing en- 
gaged iu a large commercial honee in the city. 


Traly yours, : W. A. Stcxets.” 


TURNING, TO THE NEw ENGLAND triangular league— 
Williams, Dartmouth, and Amherst—the teams in which 


have been throughout reasonably well matched, and have . 


in each instance, as well, made creditable records outside 
of the championship series. Thus Dartmouth won from 
Harvard (7-6, 18-4). Amherst took one game from Har- 
vard (9-5), and Williams both lost and won with Harvard 


“THE OUANANICHE AND ITS: CANADIAN ENVIRONMENT.”--By E. T. D. Chambers.—I1l 
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teams, but; the loss: 
(2-8), ey the inability.to take a 


NorTHING MORE SURELY INDICATES the progress of 
American polo than the improved form of the second- 
class player. Indeed, to those familiar with the game's 
history on this side the Atlantic. the mere possession of 
a second class is in itself expressive of our very great 
advance. A few years our full playing strength con- 
sisted of the first teams of a half-dozen clubs. There were 
no second teams, and even good substitutes for the first 
teams were scarce. For a time a short-sighted and selfish 


1S felt; ‘Inst year: 
the ey class filled several gape n the’ 
ranks of the first division, and this year it has indubitably: 
established its right to consideration. It is no longer a: 
question of recognition; the query now is, whether some: 
of the aE enores class will not shortly replace a few in' 
the first class. : Raat mela tmis, 

The improvement of the second class has mereesy 
‘given urgency to the efforts of the more heavily handi- 
capped players, and all of it tended to materially raise 
the s of American polo form. 


’ PLay FoR THE CEDARHURST CHALLENGE Cup, at Cedar- 
hurst, emphasized the important part the second teams are. 
filling in this year’s tournaments, and incidentally pro- 
vided a double surprise. The Meadow Brook first team 
furnished the first one by defeating Rockaway’s first team ; 
and Rockaway second afforded the other by winning the. 
finals and the cup from Meadow Brook first. Both games 
were well played, and revealed better form -than either 
showed at the same time last year, but in neither contest 
was the losing club represented by its full strength. When 
first Meadow Brook defeated first Rockaway, Keene and 
Stevens were not in form, and this fact was a decided 
andicap to the team. Meadow Brook’s play was fast and 
brilliant, none the less. . The men-were well mounted, and 
y played one of the best games he has yet shown. 
eadow Brook met en second it had lost 
the services of Whitney, and the quality of its perform- 
ance was palpably lowered. Rockaway, on the other 


~ hand, turned out at its .best, with Myers at No. 1, Albert 


No. 2, Cono 


rT, replace 
ice, it is sure to make a 


close to the best. 


THE TOURNAMENT A? DEDHAM once again illustrated 
the progress of the second-grade player. m’s first 
team, which has hitherto been of the second cee in paint 
of playing form for the Dedham Polo Cups, def My- 
opia first, and the present holder of the cham ” 
while Myopia second, with but three men against oppo- 
nents’ four, won the individual cups for teams with. i. 
cap not exceeding 7 The Dedham first team com- 
Pp Allan Forbes, No.1; Weld, No. 2; Foster, No. 8; 
and Warren at back. Myopia first # aoa its lar 
team—Gardner, No. 1; Shaw; No. 2; Fay, No. 8; watas: 
assiz, back. Dedham was allowed 10 goals, and earned 


4, while Myoms earned 10, the final score, pape pen-.. 


alties, being 184 to 94, in favor of Dedham. - 

showed a tremendous improvement in Dedham’s play, 

but Myopia, although putting up fast. and skilful polo, 

was not up to its form of last year. Play this week is at 

Myopia, where the champions will have an ey 

of getting the tournament practice of which they appear 
_ to stand in need, 


** "THE MOST ABSORBING TOPIC in polo circles just now is 


« the prospect of a match with England next year at Hurl- 
entitled to third, leaving Wisconsin fourth, suffering from * 


:ingham, For several years attempts have been made by 
individual polo enthusiasts on both sides the Atlantic to 
bring teams comeeee that would be representative of the 
highest skill of the two countries, and for the first time 
‘ official recognition seems to have rewarded their efforts, 
; both here and on the other side. The two polo associa- 
tions are at the present moment corresponding, with a 
view to determining the‘eonditions under which the Eng- 
lish team won our cup in ’86, and for which our team 
, would challenge and play next year. That cup was 
subscribed for bythe ’ bers of the Westchester Polo 
“ Club and residents of N and offered as a challenge 
trophy between England and the United States. There 
“appear to have been no written conditions accompanyin 
the cup, but it was played for and won under the Ameri- 
can rules, which prohibit hooking mallets and off-side 
play, in contradistinction to the English rules, which per- 
mit both, and in all sporting history the conditions under 
which such a cup is won must be res and continued, 
except by the mutual consent of interested 
In other words, as England won the cup under conditions 
that forbid hooking mallets and off-side, they must defend 
; it against us under similar conditions. This is what the 
two associations are now discussing, and the chances are 
good that it will be settled ‘satisfactorily to each. 


Lawley, 
iS and beat 
Keene, Ray- 


‘ 
: 


cy e Our game may, 
acquired from that year the-impetus 
beyond all semblance to-its earlier form. Individually 


, start and turn than the English. However, 





has carried it. - 








field, and resisted with equal vigor an attempt to take it 
from him, whichever side furnished th r 


the. s 
All that is now changed. In the past four years, 
pores: o- team- of er been gy oan degree 
are ae eliied fn backhand outa fevghasl. aude tenet. 
din, and Agassiz—shi: 


Europe and pay fabulous sums for 
thoroughbreds, have not kept ahead of us in quality of 
mounts. oe hat, ranch ey is little ee ap and 
we can make quantity supply the. ncy. r game 
is notably fast, and. our Saalen soe potent | 

only 
be decided by actual contest. We have certainly brought 
our polo to a very high state of perfection, and the Eng- 
lishmen have not improved bie! uch on their form in 
the last five years. There would be mach reason for hav- 
ing confidence in the success of our team in '97, but it is 
not.wise to be too sanguine. The ishman has taught 
us a lesson in sprint-rowing this year; possibly be might 
give us another in polo; and he is always hard to beat. at 
any e. In any event, we should make the struggle a 
much closer one than it was at Newport. 


THE CHOICE OF AN AMERICAN TEAM would be simple 
for three tions, for Cowdin, Keene, and Agassiz are 
without rivals as Nos. 2, 3; and 4 (back) respectively. 
No. 1 would have three strong candidates in Shaw, 
Gardner, and Stevens. C. C. Baldwin should unques- 
tionably be taken as substitute, as none is so qualified to 
fill on occasion either No. 2or8. Next to Agassiz, 
Nicoll and G. P. Eustis are our best backs. 

If a team from the United States does go abroad, the 
tournament at Hurlingham next June will take on a truly 
international character, as, besides the English and Amer- 
ican fours, there will be one from South America, and one 

ibly from France. In the mean time the Ranelagh 
lub of London—which has~beautiful grounds, with a 
sport-giving golf links, a fine polo field and race-course 
—is putting up stables to accommodate the ponies of the 
visiting players. 


THE PRONOUNCED wwoviens of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club’s ‘*race week ” shows what can be accomplished by 
fies matien See i tntetelie Sie Reais nae ae ae 
mittees ‘sportsmanly yacht-ow! — dbewas | rst 

Say are “40 hold se red 


When there was no racing on the Sound there was enter- 
tainment on shore, enjoyable, and, what with sports of 
various kinds by day and illuminations and concerts and 
fireworks by night, wellnigh continuous. : 

Beier neg entire weck the boats of the club’s racin 
and cru NRG were — anchored off the band- 
some club-house—a feat in itself worthy of note—and it 
will be surprising if another year other yacht clubs do 
not also abandon their cruising fixtures and follow the 
‘Larchmont’s example. 

There is much to be gained and little to be lost by such 
a departure, for — New York Yacht Club's cruise 

-is the only one of year that is either successful or 
especially interesting, and as its fleet invariably in- 
cludes the pick of all clubs, the cruising sailor-man need 
have no apprehension for the and ae 
branch of yachting to which he is committed. Indeed it 
seems as though yachting generally would be much ben- 
efited by such a p ure. -The number of. entries 
would be increased, and: interest concentraied and keener 
because of it. 


FROM A RACING POINT OF VIEW t reponderance of 
interest at Larchmont last week eerie: pe pees upon 
Colonia and Emerald, and the former fairly confirmed the 
impression made on her maiden trial in the N.Y.Y.C.’s 
tta earlier in the season. Three times the two met, 
‘find as often was Colonia victorious; once by 1 min. 45 sec. 
corrected time (she allows Hmerald about i ‘min.), again 
by about 5 minutes, and a third time by 14 min. 58 sec. 
Besides which Colonia established a new record of 8 h. 
2 min. and 59 see. for the club’s thirty-mile course, and 
altogether proved herself the faster ina whole -sail 
breeze and a seaway. In light airs and fluky weather she 
appears not so formidable. and was beaten by Amorita 
under such. conditions. Amorita gave an excellent ac- 
counting of herself throu t the week, beating the fleet 
on time allowance on the first day, and losing second place 
by a very sinall iy on the duy following. isiemarie 
was, out only twice, but succeeded on one of those occa- 
ing on time allowance Romona, which sailed 

conaistently all the week. oe 
Of the 15-footers, Paprika put four firsts to her credit ; 
Ideal, a first and asecond. The 21-foot class brought some 
old acquaintances to view, Vaquero winning once, and Celia 
and. : — rere “the. new ree ee ee 
pe. gas rgonaut, Musme each won once, and Mai 
tw Next to the racing between Colonia and Hmeraild, 
the most interesting feature of the interesting week 

wus the clever ling of the quill cheaaen 


SPORTSMEN WILL REJOICE to hear that Golf: As- 
sociation is shortly to revise its present toodeinabe def. 
: anys ater eh 
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Summer Resorts 


LELAND’S OCEAN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, 2. I. 
WARREN LELAND, JR., MGB. 








“WHEN FATIGUED AND COMPLETELY WORN OUT, NO REMEDY CAN BE SO 
THOROUGHLY RELIED UPON AS VIN MARIANI.” 
: CAMPANINI. 


Write 0 MARIANI & CO. tor Descriptive Book, 7 5 PORTRAITS, 
Lit Roar G2 W. 16th $t.,new yoRx, Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 





Fresh 
Gut 
Grain 


There’s health in the 

very scent of it. 

There’s vitality and a 

growth in strength 

and flesh in that great- 

est of grain products @ 


—the food drink. Sedo ad decious asic i ‘nemwiellie tha ios and. ' 





7 oe ee ae invaluable to all who 
» For sale by all druggists. 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS, St.Louis, US.Ac 
Send for handsomely Wlustrated colored bookléts and other reading matter. 
New York Depot, 24 and 27 West 8t. 


Cree Gs Ge Oe 





Rieycle Shoes 
are .— and 4 Saaves 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, | 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Insurance in Force, $109,000,000. Assets, $29,500,000. 


In everythi which makes Life Insurance safe, desirable, and mod- 
— in Cet the Provident 4 unsurpassed. A " gents carefully trained 


rte i Fe aa : Eri Sar x | 


: 





Brite scre tas ete tenes ais ae 


PAGE WOVEN 7 FEINCE = Adrian, Mich. 











Nickel, Price $2; Gold-plated and engraved, $5. 
For Sale by all Dealers, Descriptive Booklet “H” free. 








Se 


es ff 
a 





front of the best magazines.—Chicago % 
Inter-Ocean, Feb._22, 1896. ; 


$4.00 a YEAR 


FOR SALE a ppcckecrs cide 








ee 
AIDS TO-THE GAME oF GOLF. 
“ ‘eh ny sale ith Professor T yesterday... envy thai 
Re : eS ee ear 8 
the oan swear in seven languages, and does it.” 
nai : 
os | 
| 
i 5: 
+ Copyright, L885, by The Procter & Gamble Os, Cin*s. 
4 A fine complexion is too rare 
To run the risk of losing; 
But everyone:who takes good care : enter EDITIONS) — 
: (All other kinds refusing) 4 —_ Cloth, Ornamental, ies ae? 
+0 To get pure Ivory; grows more fair 
2» With every day of using. 


A CONNEGTICUT YANKEE. IN KING amuns cok: mail 
THE PRINCE AND THE .PAUPER. , Mustrated, 





UPHOLSTERY, 


7. oe SERS : — _ TALES OF FANTASY 


AND FACT 
By BRanDEeR MATTHEWS. With an illus- 
tration by A. B. Frost. Post $vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


JERRY THE DREAMER 


A Novel. By Witt Payne, Post = a 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
THE CRIMSON SIGN 


A Narrative of the Adventures of Mr. 


THE UNDER SIDE oF THINGS 
A Novel. Liian. Beu, 
Seg nome py re ok 
With-a Portrait of the Author.., 16mo,” 
Cloth; Ornamental, Uncut Edges and. 
‘Gilt Top,” $r 2s. 


HONOR ORM TH WATE 


A Novel. By the author of * 
‘ a - Post $¥0, Cloth, ' 


Curtain Draperies, Countrp- Furnisbings. Gervase-Orme,-sometime..Lieutenant.in 
: sf pond <3 Mountjoy’s Regiment of Foot. * By S. R. 


2 KE&IGHTLEY. eo ; Bost: 8vo, ; 
Broadway As: 906 ét. — Re sates - 
‘ /- ew: Ry oe ' ; ae 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pu 


ee ae 


oo Spy lpi? me! Caen 


aa ¥. Send for “ 100 taventions Wanted.” 
: Hdgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New Yurk. 


re 
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